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U.S. Wants More ‘Big Sticks’ to Guard Panama Canal 





One of the most effective members 
of any sales staff is too often per- 
mitted to go to sleep on the job. For in 


many business interiors today, lazy, drab- 
looking floors continue to pile up expense 


instead of profits. 


Now you can’t fire a floor as you would 
a salesman. But you can put it to work for 
you, just as was done with the floor in 
Berny’s Clothes Shop of Chicago. Here a 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum has brought 
snap, dash, and eye-appeal to the merchan- 
dise on display. Trade has been attracted, 
sales have been stimulated by the fresh 
color and distinctive design of this smart, 


This salesman is 


costing you money... 


WHY DON’T YOU 


wide-awake Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor. 

Berny’s also reports that cleaning costs 
have been cut. And both customers and 
clerks have commented on the quietness 
and comfort of this sales-attracting floor. 
Your local linoleum merchant can give 
you many other examples of Armstrong 
Floors that are cutting floor maintenance 


costs and building up sales in the bargain. 


WIDE AWAKE TO SALES, Berny’s Clothes 
Shop of Chicago attracts and stimulates 
trade with this smart Armstrong Floor 
designed and installed by Senner Lino- 
leum Store, Chicago, Ill. Field is Tan 
Jaspé No. 9 with feature strips of choco- 
late and willow green linoleum. Inset 
of store’s insignia is Chinese red. This 
floor illustrates how your own floors can 
be designed to bring in more business. 


PUT HIM TO WORK? ° ° ° 


It’s good business to get all the facts 


about these business-getting floors. 


Pictures of business interiors 
fromcoast to coast, where Armstrong Floors 
today are doing an active sales job, will 
come to you free if you write for “Better 
Floors for Better Business.”’ (Outside 
U.S.A., 40¢) Address Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 4003 Pearl St., 
Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of cork products 
since 1860) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID « EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE » ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUG‘ 








Goodrich Makes a Molehill 


Out of a Mountain 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Cea down a mountain and cart- 
ing it away is an everyday job for 
the 1940 contractor. Out at California’s 
Shasta Dam, on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, and on dozens of other dirt- 
moving projects, trucks and scrapers 
Carry 25 to 30 tons at a load. 

And they haul these loads on rubber 
tires! In fact, without machinery equip- 
ped with pneumatic tires, many of these 
projects would be impossible—except 
at a prohibitive cost. Goodrich en- 
gineers designed special tires—some 
of which weigh over 500 pounds— 
for just such service. Tires to withstand 
the crushing jolt of tons of dirt and 


rock dumped from a steam shovel. 
Tires that plow through loose sand, 
over jagged rock on the toughest jobs 
man ever handed rubber! 


Goodrich can give you tires with a 
load capacity of 9 tons each. But even 
if you don’t have these back-breaking 
loads you can still get the savings 
Goodrich is passing out to truck owners. 
The 1940 Goodrich line includes special 


types and sizes of truck tires for every 
kind of service—from panel delivery 
trucks to the biggest earth-moving 
juggernauts. 

The new Silvertowns are Triple 
Protected against premature failures. 
They’re treaded for extra miles. Call a 
Goodrich Dealer or Goodrich Silver- 
town Store when you think of tires. 
It will save you money. Remember 
which, the name’s Goodrich! The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; Los 
Angeles, California; Kitchener, Ontario. 


Coodrich Silvertowns 
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YOUR MONEY 


GOES FURTHER 
THAN EVER 


Exchange is all in your favour from the moment you cross the 
“Border without Bayonets” into neighbouring, friendly Canada. 
You can step up your vacation programme or save the difference 
—and still have a wonderful time. Obtain your Canadian 
dollars when you arrive in Canada—the official rate of exchange 
premium will be paid to you. 


You can be sure of hospitality and friendliness wherever you 
go. And you can leave with the same informality and ease 
that you entered our Country. Canada’s rail, water, air and 
bus transportation systems are modern in every way. Improved 
up-to-date highways will make motoring a joy in this unspoiled 
Northland. Accommodation to suit all. 

This is the year of yéars to visit Canada to see and do more 
_ than ever before and yet save money. 


Write to the Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 
for beautifully illustrated literature, 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
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NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Harlequin Great Dane ~ 
Regarding the enclosed picture in your 
Feb. 26 issue, I cannot sit idly by and see 
my hero, the Dalmatian, maligned. The 
dog you show above the Dalmatian cap. 





Sorry—it’s a Great Dane 


tion [“A Dalmatian holding the bag”) is a 
Harlequin Great Dane. 
JOHN GORDON JR. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The picture you print is of Mrs. C. New- 
bold Welsh and her Dane Axel v. Chatten 
(A233465). Mrs. Welsh lives in Ardmore, 
Pa. 

MARY HOCH WEAVER 


Reading, Pa. 


The dog pictured is indeed a Harlequin 
Great Dane, Axel von Chatten, pictured 
with his owner, Mrs. C. Newbold Welsh of 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Christian Science 

Your issue of Feb. 26 makes a reference 
to Mary Baker Eddy and Christian Science 
that is rather misleading, not so much in 
what it says as in what it omits. 

In your comment on a book by Dr. 
Ralph H. Major, faith healing, mind over 
matter, and mesmerism are all mentioned. 
Phineas P. Quimby of Maine is referred to 
as “a remote disciple of mesmerism.” The 
reviewer goes on to say, “Thus Quimby 
cured one Mary Baker Patterson of inva 
lidism. It was she, as Mary Baker Eddy, 
who later decided that mind-healing had 
a divine basis and founded the Church of 
Christ, Scientist.” 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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In two quick steps you can 
choose the best low-priced 
car. @ The 1940 Quality 
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@ Discover new motoring 
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Plymouth’s Luxury Ride! 


New- 
atten 
more, 


2_7AKE THE LUKURY RIDE FOR PROOF 


COUPES $ 
START AT 
SEDANS NSS Lf 
START AT 


— Delivered in Detroit, 
Mich. Prices include 
Federal taxes. Trans- 
portation and ¢ ‘te, 
local taxes, if any, not 
included. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler 
Corporation. 


OF 22 FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS_ 
Plymouth has 21...Car ‘‘2’’ has 11...Car ‘*3’’ has 8 


HAT’ S THE FINEST CAR low price will buy in 1940? 

You’ll find the answeron the 1940 Quality Chart! 

It shows you that Plymouth is the only one of “All 3” 

low-priced cars that gives you a majority of the 22 big 
features found in high-priced cars. 

See this Quality Chart at your nearby Plymouth 

dealer’s. Then take Plymouth’s delightful LuxuryRide. 


— 


“yMOUTH 
rs GREAT CARS ‘ 


Remember, the 1940 Plymouth is easy to buy! 


SEETHE LOW-PRICED COMMERCIAL PICK-UP AND PANELDELIVERY! 


MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., 
THURS. ,9-10P.M.,E.S.T. 
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ULE 


8 cylinders... 85 horsepower... 


built with such amazing accuracy it needs no “breaking-in” 


GREATEST because it has eight 
cylinders. America’s finest, high- 
est priced cars all have at least 
eight cylinders! 


GREATEST because of its efficient 
V-type design. V-type engines 
hold world’s records on land, 
sea, and in the air! 


GREATEST because of the econ- 
omy it delivers. In the 1940 
Gilmore-Yosemite Economy 


Run, the Ford V-8 topped all 


standard-drive cars in its class 
with an average of 24.92 miles 
on each gallon of gas! 


GREATEST because of the accu- 
racy with which it’s built. Other 
engines have to be “‘babied” 
along for 500 or 1000 miles. 
But you can drive your Ford 
V-8 sixty miles an hour the day 
it’s delivered! 


ONLY an eight-cylinder engine 
can give you smooth eight- 


cylinder performance! And only 
the big, roomy Ford V-8 gives 
you such performance at a low 
price! Once you've felt the eight 
Ford cylinders flashing under- 
foot, you'll never be satisfied 
with anything less! 


FORD VE 











between Chicago, the West 
Coast and Colorado. Many 
hours are saved on the “City 
of Los Angeles,” ““City of San 
Francisco,” “City of Port- 
land” and “City of Denver.” 


Pullman and Coach passen- 
gers enjoy modern travel com- 
forts and unexcelled dining 
car meals. Smartly appointed 
Lounge and Club Cars for 
Sleeping car occupants. Reg- 
istered Nurse-Stewardess 
service available toall. For full 
information—mail coupon. 


W. S. Basi Room 783 
Union Paci cc Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send information about Streamliner 


’ cellaneous Writings,” Mrs. 


























(Continued from Page 2) 

In 1862 Mrs. Patterson visited Mr. 
Quimby, a magnetic practitioner, at his 
institution in Portland, Maine. In “Mis- 
Eddy states 
that although his treatment at first re- 
lieved her, it signally failed to heal her. 

In 1866, when Mr. Quimby had passed 
on, Mrs. Eddy was instantaneously healed 
of the effects of an accident, which com- 
petent medical authorities declared would 
result fatally, while seeking comfort from 
the Bible. As Newton perceived in the 
falling apple the manifestation of some 
material law, so Mrs. Eddy realized that 
her healing was not brought about by de- 
viation from but in conformity with spirit- 
ual law. For three years she sought the 
solution in the Holy Bible. Therein she 
discovered that God, Spirit, is infinite 
Mind and there is no matter. She further 
discovered that the human mind causes 
disease and the divine Mind heals. She 
named her discovery Christian Science. 

Christian Science has nothing to do with 
mind over matter, medicine, superstition, 
blind faith, mesmerism, or the like. 

B. PALMER LEWIS 

Christian Science Committee on Pub- 

lication for the State of New York 

New York City 


Since Dr. Major dealt with Quimby and 
Mrs. Eddy, among many others, News- 
WEEK merely mentioned the names as one 
of the high lights of the review. But before 
doing so, NEWSWEEK sought verification 
in “The Life of Mary Baker Eddy,” by 
Sibyl Wilbur—an official biography which 
is sold by the Christian Science Publishing 
Society and stocked in Christian Science 
reading rooms. 

In that volume the author (who was a 
student of Mrs. Eddy) says on page 106: 
“Believing somewhat in Quimby as a pro- 
found sage and saintly man, Mrs. Patter- 
son, to the astonishment of her family, re- 
turned to Tilton a well woman.” On page 
136 the book quotes Mrs. Eddy as writing, 
in The Christian Science Journal, an ar- 
ticle which said: “. . . It was after the 
death of Mr. Quimby and when I was ap- 
parently at the door of death that I made 
the discovery of the Principle of Divine 
Science .. .” 





Square-Rigged Conrad 


I hope you will hasten to apologize most 
humbly to the gallant little square-rigged 
lady with the man’s name Joseph Conrad 
for calling her a three-masted schooner 
[NewsweEeEk, Feb. 12]. 

I am afraid that if this humble apology 
is not promptly forthcoming the little lady 
may “shiver her timbers” in righteous in- 
dignation. 

H. W. LOCKETT 
Supervising Research Engineer 
Continental Insurance Co. 
New York City 


NEWSWEEK 


TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


Pore Pius XII, 64, Mar. 2, one year to 
the day after he was elected to the Papacy, J 
He celebrated by working as usual, al- 
though the holiday was observed in Vati- 
can offices. The first to congratulate him 
was Luigi Cardinal Maglione, whose 63rd 
birthday fell on the same day. 


Married: 


Auttice Gorpon 
Grayson, 48, widow 
of Rear Admiral Cary 
T. Grayson, and : 
Georce L. Harrison, | 
58, president of the | 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and a 
lifelong friend of Ad- 
miral Grayson, in 
Washington, D. C., 
Mar. 2. Mrs. Grayson, who has three sons, 
is vice chairman of the national volunteer 
service committee of the American Red 
Cross, of which Ad- 
miral Grayson was 
national chairman 
when he died in 1938. 
Admiral Grayson had 
been personal physi- 
cian to President 
Wilson, whose widow 
flew from Florida to 
attend the wedding 
last week. 


international 


International 


Lee Rvssexx, 29, brunette film actress 
and model, and Hersert Marsna tt, 49, 
British actor, in Las Vegas, Nev., Feb. 
27. In 1988 the bride divorced Eddie 
Brandt, crooner and song writer, who 
sued Marshall for $250,000 for alienation 
of affections. Brandt claimed he settled 
the case for $10,000, but Marshall denied 
paying a cent. Marshall was divorced Feb. 
7 by his second wife, Edna Best, British 
actress, by whom he has one daughter 
(Newsweek, Feb. 19). She was married 
to Nat Wolff, Hollywood agent, a few 
minutes later. 


Tuomas G. Corcoran, 39, New Deal 
brain truster, and Peggy Dowd, 27, his 
blonde secretary, in Leesburg, Va., Mar. 4. 
The $10,000-a-year “Tommy the Cork,” as 
President Roosevelt calls him, is officially 
counsel to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., but ranges all over the Administra- 
tion in activity. The bride, daughter of 4 
civil-service employe, was a stenographer 
for the RFC when Corcoran picked her for 
his secretary. 


Divorce Sought: 


By Cornetius Vanpersitt Jr., author 
and lecturer, from his third wife, HELEN 
VarNeR VANDERBILT, an artist, in Carson 
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The Case of 
BURNS LEE 


who now can give his wife 


the things he’s always 


planned for her 


When Burns’s company made him 
a Branch Manager a month ago, 
it meant a secure position for the 
future... meant he could give 
Pauline the little house on Pine 
Street ... and the small luxuries 
so important to a woman. And 
Burns wants her to have these 


things always... 


no matter what 


may happen to him... 


What Life Insurance Plan for the man who 





wants to assure his wife the comforts she has today? 


To men like Burns Lee, the important 
thing in considering life insurance is to 
obtain the maximum permanent protec- 
tion, at low cost. For these men, “‘whole- 
life” insurance is most desirable. The 
Prudential has developed an improved 
form of “‘whole-life” policy which provides 
low-cost protection right from the start. In 
addition, it has many other important fea- 


tures. This policy is called the Modified 3. 
Q: What is a Modified 3 Policy? 
A: It is a Prudential policy offering per- 


manent protection in amounts of 
$5,000 or more, and with a “‘modified”’ 


premium arrangement. 
Q: How are the premiums “Modified”? 


A: The premium for the first three years 
is set 15% lower than the premium 
for later years. 


Q: Why are the premiums lowered for 
the first three years? 


A: The reduced premium for the first 


The Prudential 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. 


three years gives the policyholder 
low-cost protection right from the 
start. After three years, when the pre- 
mium increases, whatever dividends 
are credited to the policy may be used 
to offset the increase. Thus the net 
cost remains at all times as low as 
possible consistent with safety. 


: What makes the Prudential Modi- 


fied 3 a “whole-life” policy? 


: Premiums are payable during the en- 


tire lifetime of the insured, and the 
insurance is payable to the beneficiary 
whenever death occurs. 


: If it is impossible to continue pre- 


miums, does the insurance cease? 


: Not necessarily. When premiums are 


discontinued, any value in the policy 
is used to provide extended insurance, 
but only for a limited period. And, 
at any time after three years’ pre- 
miums have been paid, the insured 
can exchange his policy for a fully 









paid-up policy of a reduced amount. 
Q: Does the Modified 3 Policy have 


cash or loan values? 


A: Yes, after three years’ premiums have 
been paid. 


Q: What happens if the insured is dis- 
abled and can’t pay premiums? 


A: In case of total and permanent dis- 
ability (as defined in the policy) com- 
mencing before age 60, the insurance 
remains in force without further pre- 
mium payments during such disability. 





The Modified 3 Policy is one of many 
Prudential policies. There’s a Prudential 
policy to fit every life insurance need and 
a premium-payment plan to fit every 
purse. For further information on how 
The Prudential can help you solve your 
individual life insurance problem, see 
your local Prudential representative, or 
write the Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 








Complete Banking Service 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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City, Nev., Feb. 29, on grounds of separa- 
tion for three years. Mrs. Vanderbilt had 
been trying to serve him with divorce 
papers for weeks but could not catch up 
with the de luxe trailer in which he was 
making a lecture tour. 


By Anna Moncn Nye from Sen. 
GeraLp P. Nyse, North Dakota Republi- 
can, who said the action was “no surprise.” 
The Nyes, married for 23 years and par- 
ents of three children, had been separated 
since autumn. 


Arrived: 


Arcupuke Orto of Hapsburg, pretender 
to the nonexistent throne of nonexistent 
Austria, in Baltimore, Md., from Lisbon, 
Portugal, Mar. 4, via transatlantic Clipper. 
The 27-year-old bachelor traveled as the 
plain Duke of Bar. While an air of mys- 
tery surrounded his visit, he was reported 
to be planning to see J. P. Morgan, per- 
haps to call on President Roosevelt, and to 
raise an Austrian legion in Canada to fight 
with the Allies. In reward he hopes to 
be made king of a postwar democratic 
Danubian federation. 


Departed: 


ANNE MorGav, sis- 
ter of J. P. Morgan 
and president of the 
American Friends of 
France, from New 
York for France, 
Mar. 2. Her sailing 
was almost canceled 
until a servant ar- 
rived breathlessly 
with Miss Morgan’s International 
passport, which had 
been left at home. Born in 1873, Miss 
Morgan is carrying on the work she 
started in the World War with her Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France. 


Declined: 


By Marruew A. 

Dunn, blind Penn- 

sylvania Democrat, 

to run for reelection 

to Congress, com- 

plaining: “Here in 

Washington you get 

no rest. I cannot 

step out on my front 

Acme ‘porch without being 

asked for assistance.” Now 53, Dunn lost 

the sight of one eye in an accident and 

the other through wrestling. Before enter- 

ing Congress in 1933 he had been a news- 

boy, fire-insurance agent, and state legis- 
lator. 


Awarded: 


To Hetena Mroczxowska, 22-year-old, 


' 127-pound brunette, the first private pilot’s 


license to any girl under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority’s program to train 10,000 
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pilots this year. Miss 
Mroczkowska, wom- 
en’s national inter- 
collegiate fencing 
champion, is a senior 
at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead,N.Y.The 
cost of her training, 
including 35 hours in 
the air in a 50-horse- 
power Piper Cub 
monoplane, was $310 
to the CAA and $40 
to herself. Asked if 
she would become a professional pilot, she 
replied: “I’ve just taken up flying as a 
sport.” 


Acme 


Ailing: 

G. W. Brrzer, 65, pioneer camera man 
who filmed “The Birth of a Nation” and 
1,000 other movies for D. W. Griffith, 
from an undisclosed illness. In his prime 
he earned $850 weekly plus a profit of 
$250,000 on an investment of $7,000 in 
“The Birth,” developing the fade-out, 
close-up, soft-focus, and other camera 
techniques. But he quarreled with Griffith 
in 1924, lost his fortune, and recently has 
depended for support mostly on his 5- 
year-old son, a John Powers model. Mary 
Pickford, who made her screen debut 
under Bitzer’s camera, moved him from 
a New York City hospital ward to a pri- 
vate room in St Luke’s. 


Died: 

Prince AaGE of Denmark, 52, cousin of 
King Christian X, in Taza, French Moroc- 
co, where he was a major in the French 
Foreign Legion, Feb. 29. The dashing, 
monocled Prince gave up his right to the 
throne in 1914 to marry the Italian 
Countess Mathilde Calvi di Bergolo, whom 
he divorced last year. 


Mas. Gen. Wri1i1am S. Graves, re- 
tired, 74, commander of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in Siberia from 1918 to 
1920, at his home in Shrewsbury, N. J., of 
coronary thrombosis Feb. 27. At the time 
of his retirement in 1928 he commanded 
the Panama Canal Department. 


Hamuin GarLanp, 79, author and re- 
corder of the pioneer days on the Mid- 
western prairies, at his home in Hollywood, 
Mar. 4, of a cerebral hemmorhage. He 
was stricken Friday night following a day 
of puttering in his garden and applying 
finishing touches to his latest book, “The 
Unfortunate Exile.” His “A daughter of 


the Middle Border” won the 1921 Pulitzer 
Prize. 


Carr. Lewis A. Yancey, 44, navigator 
and pilot of early ocean flights, at his 
home in Yonkers, N. Y., Mar. 3, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. He flew from Maine 
to Rome with Roger Q. Williams in 1929 
and a year later made the first hop from 
New York to Bermuda. 





A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic oe 
Room 808, Great Northern Railway Bldg 
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@ By Presidential Kegan g and popular preference, 1940 is ‘“Travel 
America Year.”’ It’s the year to take a real vacation. Go on Great 
Northern’s famous train, the mr oe Builder, direct to Glorious Glacier 
Park, Montana, and adjoining Waterton Lakes Park in Canada. 

You'll enjoy the picturesque hotels and chalets—the motor coach 
tours through America’s most colorful mountains—boat rides on beau- 
tiful glacial lakes—hiking and horseback riding on wonderful moun- 
tain trails—good fishing—hunting wildlife with a camera—golf— 
ee ae parties. If you can’t take time for a complete vaca- 
tion, stop off for a few days on your way to or from Northwest Cities, 
Canadian Rockies, California, Alaska. Mail the coupon for vacation 
information, including all-expense tours. 


TRAVEL ON THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information about a trip to...........-..-..----.------ 









” says the dictionary> % 


“ A pargain: 
Telephone 


Advantageou® 
Stands guard 


touch 


keep i 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Garner Slump 


Consensus of able Washington cor- 
respondents is that Garner, noted for his 
political astuteness, has been badly out- 
maneuvered by Roosevelt. They now ex- 
pect him to take a drubbing in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, California, and other states where 
he has entered his name against Roose- 
velt’s in primaries. Garner friends general- 
ly recognize this but, since he started out 
boldly, see nothing for him to do but go 
ahead. They are peeved at some of the 
Vice President’s old Southern cronies who 
urged him to declare his candidacy with- 
out qualification but who are now shying 
away from him—apparently because they 
think Roosevelt may get the nomination 
and want to be “in right.” 


Muffled Atrocities 


Leaders in the U.S. campaign for Polish 
relief are striving to discourage publicity 
about German atrocities in Poland. The 
movement’s representatives in Berlin who 
have been negotiating for permission to 
administer relief among the Poles have 
sent back word that their job will be much 
easier if the horror tales are muffled. Hence 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, dur- 
ing its hearings on Polish relief, has soft- 
pedaled some well-substantiated stories of 


Nazi brutality. 


‘New’ Dies Committee 


A real change within the Dies Com- 
mittee will become increasingly apparent 
in the future. The fact is Representative 
Dies no longer controls the committee. For 
a long while he ran things about as he 
liked. But this winter he angered fellow 
members by issuing his one-man report on 
consumer organizations. Also, while Dies 
was ill, the others modified committee tac- 
tics and greatly softened his proposed re- 
port—yet found they could get just as 
many headlines without all the criticism 
Dies aroused. Net result is that they are 
determined to keep a closer rein on the 
chairman from now on. 


Murphy Muddle 


Frank Murphy has been in a distressing 
stew since going on the Supreme Court. It 
springs partly from his differences with 
Robert Jackson, his successor as Attorney 


General. This started when Murphy hinted 
lack of confidence in Jackson. Since then 
Jackson has ousted many of Murphy’s 
political appointees (mostly Michigan 
friends) , and Jackson friends have helped 
spread the story that Murphy was angling 
for the Vice Presidential nomination and 
had riled fellow Justices by his inattention 
to court work. Hurt by this talk, Murphy 
did the unusual thing (for a Justice) of 
granting a press conference. He has also 
called in individual correspondents to talk 
things over. The truth seems to be that 
Murphy wasn’t altogether delighted at 
leaving politics for the bench, toyed with 
the idea of returning to politics, but has 
since reconsidered and started settling 
down to judicial work. 


Roosevelt Plans 


The third-term matter is still an open 
question, but those Roosevelt intimates 
whose judgment this department has 
found soundest still predict “no third 
term unless Germany begins really mop- 
ping up Europe.” It’s noteworthy that 
F.D.R. has lately told at least one friend 
that he thinks the country may be tiring 
of Roosevelts, just as T.R. in 1908 said 
he felt America was getting tired of 
Roosevelt teeth. A sound guess is that 
F.D.R. will gather all possible strength, 
then throw his support to a ticket of his 
choosing. At present he favors Hull for 
President, Robert Jackson for Vice Presi- 
dent. He’d prefer Jackson or Justice 
Douglas for first place but doesn’t think 
they could get the nomination. 


Washington Notes 


The controversy between NLRB Mem- 
bers Madden and Leiserson is much 
sharper than either man admitted in the 
gentlemanly testimony before the Smith 
committee . . . Secretary of Commerce 
Hopkins has only partly recovered from 
his long illness. He’s at his office just 
twice weekly, for an hour or two each 
time, though he does some work at home 
. . . Senator Vandenberg is telling corre- 
spondents “Wisconsin is the test”—re- 
flecting the fact that odds now favor him 
over Dewey in that state’s GOP primaries. 


Labor Act Outlook 


Critics of Chairman Howard Smith of 
the special House committee investigating 
the NLRB admit he’s proving much more 
“reasonable” than they expected. This may 
be partly because he knows that if his com- 
mittee’s proposals are extreme they'll have 
too little backing for success. He has con- 
ferred with Administration leaders about 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


possible proposals. Also, he has offered 
numerous concessions to his committee’s 
two New Dealers, knowing a unanimous 
set of recommendations would carry much 
more weight than a 3-to-2 report. Yet the 
two have been holding out. Current 
odds are against enactment of sweep- 
ing changes in the Labor Act this ses- 
sion. There'll be some hullabaloo, but 
the Administration is likely to forestall 
legislation by a change or two in board 
personnel and by having the board modi- 
fy its procedure. 


Trivia 

Signifying the suspension of his feud 
with Secretary of War Woodring, Assistant 
Secretary Johnson now displays in his of- 
fice a 3-foot sign: “We ain’t mad at no- 
body” . . . On Senator Vandenberg’s desk 
at home is a copy of H. L. Stoddard’s book 
“Tt Costs to Be President” . . . The Smith 
NLRB committee now subscribes to a 
newspaper clipping service, and when tes- 
timony is dull committee members amuse 
themselves by reading what the papers say 
about them .. . Britain’s Washington Am- 
bassador, Lord Lothian, in sharp contrast 
with his press-dodging predecessor, has tak- 
en to asking correspondents to the em- 
bassy for luncheon or dinner. 





Nazi Neutral Pressure 


A diplomat stationed in Madrid tells 
this story to illustrate the diplomatic pres- 
sure Hitler is still able to exert on neutrals: 
In the last six weeks two large Greek 
freighters, both carrying food supplies to 
Allied ports, were torpedoed by U-boats 
off Spain’s west coast. In both cases the 
crews took to boats and landed safely in 
Spain. Germany was able, however, to get 
Spain to suppress news of the sinkings and 
was also able to force the Greek Govern- 
ment to regard the sinkings officially as be- 
ing caused by a storm in one case and a 
boiler explosion in the other. 


Table Talk Abroad 


What informed correspondents abroad 
are talking about: The way the German- 
controlled telephone exchange in Vienna, 
through which most lines to the Balkans 
run, is interfering with newspaper men’s 
telephoned reports . . . The fact that Gér- 
ing has remarked to at least one close 
friend that he and many other Reich lead- 
ers were surprised that the U.S. didn’t 
join the Allies within the first three to six 
months of the war . . . How Italy and 
Spain, which control almost 90% of the 
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world’s mercury, have hiked the price of 
that wartime necessity nearly 200% since 
September Hitler’s virtual self- 
imprisonment in the Chancellery, where 
he often works fifteen to sixteen hours a 
day. 


Mexican Revolt? 


Don’t be surprised if there’s a revolt in 
Mexico before the July elections. Followers 
ef Gen. Juan Almazan, principal anti-gov- 
<.nment Presidential candidate, say pri- 
vately they don’t expect to win the elec- 
tion because the government will count the 
votes. But they do say ‘that in view of 
Almazan’s growing popularity they might 
win a revolution by July. Recognizing this, 
some elements in the Cardenas regime are 
trying to force the Almazanistas to act 
now, when the government would have a 
good chance to nip the revolt in the bud. 
Incidentally, the next issue of the Hemi- 
sphere, new Latin-American news letter, 
will carry a detailed report that Almazan 
forces have lately been smuggling in air- 
craft and artillery and storing them on 
large ranches in Northern Mexico. 


British Profiteering 


Watch for new British legislation de- 
signed to keep Parliament better informed 
about Supply and Food Ministry con- 
tracts. Several Opposition leaders—one of 
them understood to be Lloyd George— 
have been carrying on an undercover in- 
vestigation of the letting of government 
contracts. They’ve unearthed concrete 
evidence of favoritism toward a number of 
prominent British firms and turned it over 
to Chamberlain. It has been agreed, how- 
ever, that public knowledge of a profiteer- 
ing scandal would be bad for wartime 
morale, and it’s now planned to handle 
the matter through restrictive legislation. 
Incidentally, there’s good reason to believe 
this Opposition investigation was respon- 
sible for the recent reduction of fixed prices 
for butter, bacon, and ham. 


Foreign Notes 


The rikisha, which had almost disap- 
peared in Tokyo, has made a quick come- 
back; because of the current high price of 
gasoline, thousands of them are now in 
use .. . That mysterious, much-headlined 
“note from President Roosevelt” which 
Welles gave to Mussolini was just an or- 
dinary message of felicitation . . . One un- 
publicized decision made by the Allied 
Trade Council at its recent meeting was 
to corner the Balkan egg market to pre- 
vent export to Germany . . . Members of 
the German Consulate staff in N. Y. have 
been tipping applicants for German visas 
that they'll greatly enhance their populari- 
ty in Germany if they take along a few 
tins of coffee to distribute as gifts .. . Ru- 
manian hostesses have to furnish the police 
with advance lists of guests invited to 


their parties, because members of the out- 
lawed Iron Guard have been getting to- 


gether at social functions. 





French Purchasing Trouble 
, = has already been a minor scandal 


in connection with France’s wartime pur- 
chases in the U.S. Certain men (not key 
officials) connected with the French Pur- 
chasing Commission here approached at 
least two firms with the broad hint that 
they would throw certain business the com- 
panies’ way if assured of a “kickback.” 
Not knowing just what to do, one of the 
firms turned this information over to 
Joseph P. Kennedy. He, in turn, took the 
matter up with Arthur B. Purvis, general 
head of all Allied purchasing activities in 
the U.S. It’s not known what the outcome 


has been—or will be. 


Business Innovations 


Enterprising groups in New York, Buf- 
falo, and elsewhere have started traffic 
ticket services; for a dollar they'll appear 
in court for you to pay fines for parking 
and similar minor offenses . . . A Detroit 
firm is ready to market inexpensive fire 
alarms containing two .38-caliber blank 
cartridges which explode a few moments 
apart when exposed to temperatures of 
160 degrees Fahrenheit . . . Adaptation of 
television to his frequency modulation 
(staticless radio) system is the latest 
scheme of Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong; he 
believes it will prevent the distortion of 
pictures (partly caused by static) that is 
now one of television’s bugaboos. 


McKesson-Robbins Sequel 


The SEC should shortly issue the report 
on its extensive inquiry into the McKesson 
& Robbins scandal. The document will deal 
thoroughly with auditing procedure, de- 
tailing defects that permitted the irregu- 
larities to go undetected. As tentatively 
drafted, however, it doesn’t propose reg- 
ulation of the accounting profession by 
setting up minimum standards. Aside from 
the difficulty of establishing hard-and-fast 
rules, the SEC is satisfied that the Insti- 


_tute of Accountants has gone far toward 


putting its own house in order by adopting 
new requirements (for physical verifica- 
tion of inventories, etc.). Present SEC 
idea is to cooperate with the profession in 
working out other reforms. 


Business Footnotes 


Jesse L. Livermore, the “boy plunger” 
of the early 1900s who has made and lost 
several fortunes in Wall Street, is about to 
start an investment advisory service .. . 
A well-known investment banker is trying 
to interest T. J. C. Gifford, the British 
Treasury’s special representative here, in 
selling some $100,000,000 worth of British- 
owned American securities to a U.S. bank- 


NEWSWEEK 


ing group, which would undertake their 
distribution . . . About a dozen N.Y, 
Stock Exchange firms have drawn up part- 
nership agreements which expire on or 
about next Election Day; they say they'll 
wind up their affairs and dissolve if Roose- 
velt or another ardent New Dealer js 
elected. 





Miscellany 


J ust before the 1940 Japan-Manchukuo 
Year Book was bound, Japanese censors 
excised a page referring to the production 
and importation of such minerals as cop- 
per, nickel, sulphur, and magnesium, all 
wartime necessities . . . Note that since his 
mysteriously canceled broadcast of five 
weeks ago Father Coughlin has stuck to 
uncontroversial issues in his weekly talks. 
Best information is that he has received 
explicit orders from higher up to stay 
away from contentious subjects . . . Be- 
cause of the war, the 1939 issue of the 
League of Nations’ Armaments Year Book 
won't be published. 


Public Plane ‘Secrets’ 


Aviation writers who’ve been complain- 
ing of censorship on U.S. plane production 
(Periscope, Jan. 29) are citing this case 
in point. Recently the Army protested 
strongly about publication of a picture of 
a new Consolidated bomber. A checkup 
revealed that no press photographer had 
violated the Army’s request not to photo- 
graph the plane. The published picture 
had been submitted by an amateur cam- 
era man who'd simply strolled onto a 
public airport and snapped it. Amateur 
snapshots of other “secret” planes have 
been submitted repeatedly to newspapers 
and magazines. The contention of the 
writers is that if just any airport visitor 
can photograph an important plane, 
foreign agents certainly don’t have to 
wait for publication in a newspaper to 
find out about the newest in U.S. planes. 


Missing Persons 


Justice George Sutherland, who retired 
from the Supreme Court in 1938, lives in 
an old Washington apartment house near 
where Senator Borah resided. Now 77, he 
spends much time reading but occasion- 
ally goes on the Circuit bench to help clear 
crowded dockets Ernst Torgler, | 
former Communist leader in the Reichs- [ 
tag, who was acquitted in the Reichstag ff 
fire case but held in “protective custody” | 
for nearly three years, now lives very | 
quietly in a small village near Heidelberg 
. . . Ann Harding, stage and screen star 
whose court battles with her ex-husband, 
Harry Bannister, for custody of their 
daughter made headlines in 1935-36, now 
lives in Hollywood with her second hus- 
band, Werner Janssen, composer and con- 
ductor. 
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HERE’S YOUR 


NCE in a long while someone asks us what 
our guarantee is on Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes. We tell him it is right on the 
machine—the Warner & Swasey name plate. 


That name plate means the machine you get 
is the result of 60 years’ experience with and 
service to turret lathe users. On that machine 
and its service to you, every one of us 
from pattern maker to president stakes 
his reputation and future. It stands 
for the principle that you must make 
more money on that turret lathe 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


huarantéic 


than. we do, and that it must fit your needs, 
serve you well, and continue to earn a profit 
for you. Our responsibility for your satisfaction 
never ends— your Warner & Swasey must pay 
for itself plus an extra profit, and you must be 
satisfied with your investment as long as you 
have it. 


That’s what the name Warner & Swasey 

on a Turret Lathe means to you. 

And that’s what we mean when we 

say we don’t write guarantees — 
we build them. 


Turret Lathes 











General Electric Announces 


NEW LOW PRICES 


G-E MAZDA Fluorescent lamps are recommended "ss use 


only with equipment providing good er factor. The lamp 
to the left in the above photo is the T-8 size which is 1" in 
diameter... the other is a T-12 size which is 14" in diameter. 





G-E MAZDA Projector lamps (left) combine re- 
flector, lens, and 150 watt filament in one sealed- 
in unit. G-E MAZDA Reflector lamps (right) are 
for indoor use. Both lamps come in Spot and 
Flood types. 











G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Tee. 8. FSA 


BETTER 


ON FLUORESCENT AND OTHER G-E 
MAZDA LAMPS OF IMPORTANCE 
TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


EFFECTIVE March 1, 1940, General Electric announces 
new low prices on G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps. 
Greater demand for these lamps has brought increased 
production. The resulting manufacturing economies are 
passed on to customers in the form of new low prices. This 
price reduction marks a real contribution toward lowering 
the installation cost of fluorescent lighting in stores, fac- 
tories, theatres and other places. 


CAUTION: As marvelous as this new fluorescent lighting 
is, it must be used correctly. There are many places where 
fluorescent lighting is ideal. Others where some other type 
of lighting may prove more desirable. Be sure to consult 
a qualified lighting expert who can assist you in getting the 
type of lighting you require. General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fluorescent (Daylight and White lamps) 


WATTAGE BULB SIZE WAS NOW 
15 T-8 $1.35 $1.15 
15 T-12 1.70 1.45 
20 T-12 1.90 1.65 
30 T-8 1.85 1.50 
40 T-12 2.70 2.30 


Blue, Green, and Pink fluorescent lamps 


15 T-8 $1.45 $1.25 
T-12 1.80 1.55 
T-12 2.00 1.75 
T-8 1.95 1.60 


Gold and Red fluorescent lamps 


T-8 $1.55 
T-12 1.90 
T-12 2.10 
T-8 2.05 


$1.35 
1.65 
1.85 
1.70 


OTHER PRICES ALSO REDUCED. The 150 watt G-E MAZDA Pro- 
jector lamp (both Spot and Flood types) is reduced in price 
from $1.70 to $1.40. 


The 300 watt G-E MAZDA Reflector lamp (both Spot and 
Flood types) is reduced from $1.90 to $1.70. 


Also effective March 1, 1940, General Electric an- 
nounces price reductions on G-E MAZDA Lumiline 
lamps and certain high voltage lamps. 


LAMPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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‘a More Guns and Men at Canal 
Is Need Put up to Nation 


Attention Shifts Southward 
After Roosevelt Ends His Tour; 
Congress Move Likely 


In 1911, three years before the Panama 


Last week President Roosevelt dashed 
back to Washington from a fifteen-day 
fishing trip to the Pacific during which he 
inspected Canal defenses (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 26) and pronounced this force far 
from adequate. To make it adequate, he 
urged, as a starter, doubling the number of 


merely supplying most or all of the equip- 
ment and armament. 

The plan is a logical implementation of 
the Declarations of Lima and Panama, un- 
der which the 21 American republics agreed 
that defense of the Canal was in the in- 
terests of all. And Mr. Roosevelt strongly 
indicated that the Americas meant to en- 
force their cordon sanitaire, whether Eu- 
rope liked it or not, by revealing that he 
had obtained during his trip the specific 
assurances of President Augusto Boyd of 
Panama that his country regarded its in- 
terests as identical with those of the United 


are Canal was opened at the then staggering planes and guns (particularly antiaircraft States. Similar assurances were understood 

This cost of $375,000,000, Congress appropri- rifles), outlined a spectacular long-range to have been conveyed by President 

ring ated a meager $3,000,000 to defend it defense program embracing a patrol area Eduardo Santos of Colombia and Presi- 

fac. against an envious Old World. reaching out 600 miles in concentric circles, dent-elect Rafaél Calderén Guardia of 
During the first year of operation, the and reiterated the need for an immediate Costa Rica. 

Canal’s sole defense consisted of three third set of bombproof locks. Aside from clearing up the “mystery” of 
ting Coast Artillery companies and a regiment : President Roosevelt’s refusal to deny that 
here of infantry. Last year, with the garrison Ring he might meet with representatives of for- 

increasing by thousands almost annually, Spearhead of his new plan for key West- _eign powers on his tour, the reported con- 
type the government figured that by July 1, ern Hemispheric security, the patrol proj-  versations with Boyd, Santos, and Cal- 
sult 1940, it would at last have an adequate ect does not envisage the acquisition or derén Guardia (who is coming to Wash- 
y the force: 24,000 officers and men for the _ leasing of any land for insular or mainland ington late this month) emphasized the 
any, Army and 1,000 for the Navy, reen- bases. Rather, the President pointed out, realization that, next to localized sabotage, 


forced by about 350 warplanes, six sub- 
marines, and numerous bristling forts and 
redoubts. 





several outlying naval and air reconnais- 
sance stations will be established on Latin- 
Américan territory, with the United States 


Panama parade: Mr. Roosevelt inspected the Canal’s defenses and found them inadequate 


an air attack is the Canal’s greatest peril. 
Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that the 600- 
mile zone had been fixed on to conform 
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with the cruising radius of carrier-launched 
enemy planes and American pursuit ships 
whose job would be to intercept an in- 
vader on either side of the Canal, while the 
naval forces at Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and other Caribbean bases pro- 
vided an outer protective ring. 

The President’s program received an un- 
expected setback in the House, which, in 
its zeal for economy, stymied work on the 
new auxiliary locks. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee, where the economy bug 
has been particularly active, struck from 
the War Department Civil Functions Bill 
$14,150,000 to start the locks, along with a 
$99,300,000 contractual authority for build- 
ing them—with the excuse that the Army 
was not ready for the project anyway. In- 
stead, it voted only $850,000 for plans and 
specifications. 

The House in a surprise vote passed the 
emasculated measure and sent it on to the 
Senate minus also an item of $700,000 
for dredging the harbor at Wake Island, 
where the Navy wants to build an air base. 

Amazed, Mr. Roosevelt warned Con- 
gress that it would have to assume full re- 
sponsibility for delaying Canal defense im- 
provements. He caustically charged that 
the House Appropriations Committee had 
sought to camouflage the issue by making 
out that the Army was not ready with lock 
plans. Actually, he declared, the Army had 
been ready for several years. 

Backing him up, Chairman Morris Shep- 
pard of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee said: “I take the President’s sug- 
gestion that the defense of the Panama 
Canal be enlarged at face value.” Chair- 
man Andrew J. May of the House Military 
Affairs Committee commented that while 
he did not favor the auxiliary lock project, 
he stood foursquare with the Chief Execu- 
tive on boosting general Canal protection 
and added that the acquisition of an island 
or two in the Pacific might be wise. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the Navy 
was staging a behind-the-scenes tussle over 
a reorganization plan. Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Edison had presented to the 
House Naval Affairs Subcommittee a 
scheme to consolidate the department’s 
Bureau of Construction and Repair and 
the Bureau of Engineering into a Bureau 


of Ships, and the creation of a new bureau - 


to be known as the Office of Shore Activ- 
ities. His reasons: efficiency and economy. 
Put admirals with the fleet and ashore 
knew well that Congressional approval of 
any such scheme would spell the doom of 
their control over naval policy and put the 
civilian secretary and his assistant behind 
the tiller. Already, high service officers are 
said to be laying plans to have it torpe- 
doed. 


Significance 


Mr. Roosevelt’s “mystery meetings” 
with foreign heads of government appar- 
ently turned out to be a successful selling 
job by Washington’s No. 1 salesman. Both 
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Thomas in The Detroit News 


‘Hey There! We Can’t Use You!’ 








the President and the State Department 
long have been irked and alarmed by the 
tendency, not only in London and Buenos 
Aires, but in this country as well, to mini- 
mize the gravity of the Panama Declara- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt sincerely believes the 
European belligerents can be kept out of 
American waters, provided the American 
republics stick together. Apparently he 
sold Panama, Colombia, and Costa Rica 
on that idea. 

Conversion of Colombia to hemispheric 
solidarity would be important, because of 
the presence there of German pilots work- 
ing for the Scadta commercial air lines. It 
is understood that Mr. Roosevelt received 
assurances that pro-Nazis had been weeded 
out at the request of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. 
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The net effect of the President’s strategy 
would seem to be the building up of a solid 
bloc of nations in the Canal’s orbit which 
would transform the Caribbean into ap 
“American lake” and at the same time off. 
set the lukewarmness of such countries as 
Argentina and Mexico. A combination of 
the United States, Brazil, and Centra] 


America could put teeth into the 300-mile J 


zone at which Europe scoffs. 


¢ 


Meanwhile, House action in eliminating | 


the item for auxiliary locks high-lights the 
doubtful wisdom of indiscriminate piece. 


meal cuts in the interest of economy. § 


Americans generally might not approve of 
neglecting Canal defenses at this time— 


especially if much larger sums were added |) 
to the budget later for such election-year |] 


dainties as farm parity payments. In view 
of this, the House action is not likely to 
stand. 





Pussy’s Payday 


Last week all but one of the 68 em- 





ployes of Pittsburgh’s fifteen-story Park | 


Building lined up before Miss F. M. Serre, 


building secretary, scratched names to 


receipts, and reached eagerly for pay | 


envelopes. The lone exception raised a 
foreleg and daubed her mark with an 
inky paw. 

Listed as Betty the Cat—general ex- 
terminator—85 cents weekly, the nonde- 
script gray-white ratter was carried into 
the Park Building as a kitten one night 
last September by a drunk. She liked it 
and stayed. Now, six days a week, she 
patrols her nocturnal beat underground, 


Betty the Cat signing the pay roll 
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which includes a maze of huge water tubes 
that operate the hydraulic elevators. The 
seventh she regularly takes off (there are 
some who will swear to it), lazing or 
frolicking with a catnip ball in the lobby. 
Assistant Elevator Dispatcher Sylvester 
Rooney translates her salary into salmon 
and cream. 





War Aid Bonanzas 


When war broke in Europe last Septem- 
ber, a handful of obscure charities were 
promptly organized to raise war-relief 
funds (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 11, 1939). Neu- 
trality-minded Americans, cautious to 
avoid risks of embroilment, gave them 
their odd pennies. But last week, as the 
war passed its sixth month, figures showed 
that scores of such groups have mush- 
roomed, and that through them Americans 
are literally pouring millions in dollars and 
dimes, apart from government loans, to 
belligerent and neutral nations in the Old 
World. 

As Congress voted to extend the Export- 
Import Bank’s capital to $200,000,000, 
thus paving the way for an additional 
nonmilitary loan of $20,000,000 to Fin- 
land, $15,000,000 to Sweden, $10,000,000 
to Norway, and later $10,000,000 to Den- 
mark and another $20,000,000 to China, 
the State Department revealed that some 
232 registered relief groups had collected 
$3,388,962 since Sept. 6. This did not in- 
clude $2,000,000 raised by the Finnish Re- 
lief Fund, $300,000 by Fighting Funds for 
Finland, and $200,000 contributed directly 
to the Finnish Legation in Washington. 
Americans in addition dispatched $2,937,- 
845 privately abroad by postal money 
order, and the American Red Cross pro- 
vided $1,471,286, of which $241,573 was 
for Finland. 

Finland was getting gifts that ranged 
from an individual check for $25,000 to a 
Missouri mule; a New Jersey man sent an 
overcoat; a Tennessean gave a pistol; a 
Minneapolis housewife donated a can 
opener; a child in Texas mailed a penny. 

And with $9,000,000 of the initial $10,- 
000,000 United States Government credit 
already expended, Finland rushed arrange- 
ments to buy American gasoline, oil, grain, 
lard, and other supplies with the new loan. 
Spending its own money the little republic 
has bought $5,000,000 in sorely needed 
guns and ammunition in this country and 
ls how expected to obtain vital American 
warplanes by trading with Britain un- 
wanted foodstuffs purchased here. 

Last week the American Volunteer Am- 
bulance Corps, which already has delivered 
several units to Finland, announced it had 
raised $121,500. Former President Herbert 
Hoover, Finnish Relief Fund head, told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
the United States should raise half of 
$40,000,000 needed to aid 7,000,000 Poles 
facing destitution. As he spoke, Sen. James 
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U.S. dimes sent ambulances to Finland 


M. Mead of New York introduced a reso- 
lution in the upper house to appropriate 
$15,000,000 for Polish relief, matching a 
bill presented earlier in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





Economy Ax 


The sustained economy drive in the 
House of Representatives weathered one 
of its toughest tests this week when the 
Appropriations Committee reported a 
$119,071,187 Interior Department Sup- 
ply Bill — $2,986,277 below President 
Roosevelt’s estimate and $29,789,443 un- 
der the appropriation for the 1940 fiscal 
year. 

Symptomatic of the growing tendency 
to regard every item of government ex- 
pense, including defense, as subject to the 
paring knife, were two slashes in the In- 
terior Bill: one of $985,350 requested by 
the Geological Survey to map strategic 
areas for the benefit of the War Depart- 
ment, and another that would provide 
$250,000 additional for Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition. 
The committee thought the first item ought 
to be in the Military Appropriation Bill 
and gave as its reason for eliminating the 
second sum that “no plans have been made 
to provide for the return of the expedition 
and no date fixed for its duration.” 

The cuts, which in sum brought the to- 
tal of budget parings by House groups 
thus far to nearly $290,000,000, came as 
something of a surprise on Capitol Hill, for 
there have been increasing evidences of un- 
rest on the economy front, and many items 
in the Interior Bill are tied closely with lo- 
cal patronage. The acid test was expected 
to come with consideration of the $653,- 
000,000, Naval Expansion Bill this week. 

Across the Capitol the Senate, never as 


wholeheartedly committed to budget goug- 
ing in an election year, showed sign of open 
revolt. Reports persisted that a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee had restored a $200,000,000 parity 
item to the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 
and farm-state senators were serving no- 
tice that they would see it through at all 
costs. 


Significance 





The Economy Front may crumble be- 
fore the week is over. Farm-bloc senators 
have reversed their earlier strategy of 
saving the Agriculture Appropriations 
Bill over to the closing minutes of the 
session and are now pressing for early 
action on a bill which would include 
the parity item and possibly an addi- 
tional $100,000,000 for the Surplus Com- 
modities Corp. 

If such a measure went down the line 
and was accepted by the House, it would 
wipe out in one stroke all the savings thus 
far achieved. 





Tough Governor 


Leon C. Phillips, 303-pound Democratic 
Governor of Oklahoma, took office Jan. 9, 
1939. Last month Phillips marched on 
Washington with eight other Western gov- 
ernors, condemned Federal encroachment 
on private rights as a trend toward “dicta- 
torship and Communism,” and denounced 
the Cole Bill designed to place the oil in- 
dustry under government control, warning 
that the Civil War had been fought over 
a lesser issue. 

Last week Phillips threatened to call out 
the National Guard to halt government 
construction on the $20,000,000 Grand 
River Dam in Eastern Oklahoma and a 
$54,000,000 dam on the Red River border- 























Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


‘Two X’s Mark the Spot’ 


ing Oklahoma and Texas, unless the Fed- 
eral government fully reimbursed state, 
counties, and school districts for potential 
losses from inundation. In addition, Phil- 
lips demanded $850,000 from the PWA for 
rebuilding roads and bridges. Federal 
Works Administrator John Carmody of- 
fered to pay $350,000 or leave the matter 
to the courts, and Phillips retorted: “I 
don’t want any promises or idle talk. 
I want it in writing.” 





Long Lassoed 


When Sam Houston Jones smashed his 
way through the Long political machine 
Feb. 20 to become Governor-designate of 
Louisiana (Newsweek, Mar. 4), his sup- 
porters feared that Gov. Earl K. Long, his 
fingers still in the pie until inauguration 
day May 14, would attempt to sabotage 
the new regime. 

Last week their fears were fully realized. 
Vindictive and sworn to revenge, Long 
summoned the lame-duck legislature to a 
special session to consider financing social 
security, hot school lunches, and a tuber- 
cular hospital. Long’s real purpose, said 
his opponents, was to hatch a weird scheme 
for nullifying the elections and perpetuat- 
ing himself in control of the state—he 
would resign the governorship, get himself 
appointed Secretary of State, refuse to 
promulgate the primary returns, rule 
Jones’ name off, and place his own name 
on the general-election ballot. 

But for the first time in twelve years, 
Louisiana legislators refused to perform at 
the crack of the Long party whip—not a 
single man showed up for the special ses- 
sion. Nonplussed, Long stormed through 
the corridors of the Mansion House, alibi- 
ing that the legislators probably had not 


received his telegrams in time and issuing 
a formal second summons to a special ses- 
sion at 8:30 the following morning. By 9 
o'clock, only 13 of 39 senators and 48 of 
100 representatives were in their seats. 
The session was called off for “lack of a 
quorum.” 





GOP Portent 


Last week political pot-watchers who 
have been waiting for a whiff of what 
November may bring forth thought they 
detected a significant aroma from Ohio, 
where two Republicans were elected to fill 
vacancies in the House of Representatives. 
With the New Deal the prime issue, 
J. Harry McGregor, Republican floor 
leader of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives, defeated Byron B. Ashbrook, Demo- 
crat, in the traditionally Democratic Sev- 
enteenth District, by a 4,500-vote margin. 
In the Twenty-Second District, Frances 
P. Bolton, widow of Rep. Chester C. 
Bolton, whipped her Democratic oppo- 
nent, former Rep. Anthony A. Fleger, by 
16,534 votes and became the first woman 
to be elected to Congress from the Buckeye 
State. Both contests showed shifts to the 
Republican party since 1938 of slightly 
more than 7 per cent. 

“If that percentage of shift is represent- 
ative of the change in sentiment through- 
out the country, then Republicans next 
November will capture 80 seats they lost 
in 1938,” exulted National GOP Chair- 
man John D.M. Hamilton. “In order to 
control the House of Representatives, Re- 
publicans need win only 47 more seats 
than they did in 1938. These Ohio results 
again demonstrate in conclusive fashion 
that the tide toward the Republican party 
. . . has not only continued but is reach- 
ing higher levels . . . It means the election 
of a Republican as President and Repub- 
lican control of the House of Representa- 
tives by a substantial margin.” 














3 Talburt in The N.Y. World-Telegram 
Does This Go on Forever?’ 
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Democratic comment was brief. Senate 
Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky said “local factors have to be 
considered,” and Arthur L. Limbach, Ohio 
State Democratic Chairman, warned Re. 
publican optimists that November elec. 
tions will “tell a different story.” But 
Republicans looked hopefully toward win- 
ning two more tests for House seats before 
November: in Iowa Mar. 5, when Re- 
publican Mayor Robert K. Goodwin of 
Redfield will battle Byron G. Allen, Des 
Moines Democrat; and in Nebraska Apr. 
9, where J. H. Sweet, Republican secre- 
tary to the late Rep. George Heinke, 


‘will be pitted against Charles DeFoe, 


Democrat. 

Meanwhile, Presidential hopefuls con- 
tinued to woo the country with honeyed 
words and promises, while hurling verbal 
brickbats at their political rivals. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s name was formally filed 
in Illinois for the Apr. 9 primary. Sen. 
Rush D. Holt, West Virginia Democrat, 
announced that before adjournment the 
Senate would be forced to vote on his 
resolution prohibiting a third term, and 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
GOP Presidential hopeful, said he had 
been waiting for the Democrats to offer 
such a resolution, added that “if they 
don’t I probably will.” j 

It remained for the Republican-con- 
trolled legislature of President Roosevelt’s 
home state, however, to deliver a concrete | 
anti-third-term blow. A resolution me- | 
morializing Congress to outlaw a third 
term for any President was passed at Al- 
bany. 





For the Record 


Why Were Lansing’s Papers 
Issued During Welles’ Trip? | 


Because it knows more secrets than any 
other group in the United States, the State [ 
Department can produce skeletons at will. 
Last week Americans wondered why it 
had chosen the moment when Under-Sec- 
retary Sumner Welles would be seeing [ 
European leaders (see page 23) to ur 
earth the unpublished Lansing Papers. 

Covering the years 1914-20, the Lansing 
Papers were turned over several years ag0 
to the State Department by the family of 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State during 
the World War, who died in 1928. Two 
years ago the work of collating and editing 
them was begun with a special Congres 
sional appropriation. On Feb. 23 and Feb. 
25, respectively, Volume I and Volume Il 
were published by the department as 4 
supposedly routine proceeding. Noting sig 
nificant parallels between World War and [ 
current events, correspondents hastened to [ 
the State Department for an explanation. 
Officials blandly explained that it was the 
custom to release one set of volumes 0 
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CASING FAILS! — 


Tie aN 
SAFETY TIRE 


aeduectt ia aite allata 


/ 


HY will a husband be so careful 

in some ways, yet so careless in 
others . . . cautious in little things, 
yet reckless of real dangers, such 
as driving a car without LifeGuard 
protection? 


Thousands of people have been 
killed and many thousands more have 
been crippled or injured in motor- 
ing accidents caused by blowouts... 
yet there isn’t the slightest need for a 
blowout accident since Goodyear 
developed LifeGuards! 


To be sure, you can’t prevent blow- 
outs. No pneumatic tire is blowout-proof! 


Even a new tire may be cut or 
bruised so as to cause an immediate 
blowout, or pave the way for a sudden 
tire collapse months later, when you 
least expect it. But you never need 


worry about blowouts causing harm 
to you or yours, if the tires on your 
car have LifeGuards inside them. 


LifeGuards prevent accidents! That’s 
the finest form of insurance. Ask your 
Goodyear dealerto explain LifeGuards 
fully to you . . .why many of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of LifeGuard 
owners say they cost no more per 
mile than conventional inner tubes 
... how, in sizes available, they can 
be used in tires now in service as well 
as in new tires... how easily you can 
buy them. Or, if you are buying a new 
car, add their cost to your monthly 
payments. 


Do your share to make your family’s 
motoring safer! End blowout dangers 
... for your husband, yourself, your 
car... with Goodyear LifeGuards! 


ae UnEG YARDS For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-W heel Brakes... All-Steel Body...Safety Glass...and 
: j PREVENT 
ACCIOENTS 


LIFEGUARD js a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 





“Oh, look! A crystal egg with a picture in it of Dad and Dan wearing the new hats 
they got with the Mallory Easter gift certificates I gave them! How exciting they look!“ 


The Distinctive Easter Gift— 
The new Mallory gift certificate 

. stamped with his own ini- 
tials... in a gay little Easter 
Egg box. At Mallory dealers. 
Most Mallory styles $5. The Sport- 
about $4. Others $7.50 and $10, 














It’s what these hats don’t have that’s exciting! 


Observe, gentlemen . . . Two of the smartest hats you'll see in 
the Easter Parade. Note their new Spring fashion features... 
their deft detailing. And then rejoice! 

For Mallory now brings you all this style without needless 
weight. These hats seem soft as a whisper. Yet for all their soft 
ease they keep their style. And that’s because Mallory hats— 
no others—are “Cravenette’ weatherproofed. 





The Campus Circle (on left, 
above) is a new Mallory Mello- 
Ease felt in the exclusive Velshire 
finish. Note satin-striped band 
... And natural edge with $ 
suave Zigzag stitching. 


The Drive (on right, above) in- 
troduces superb Springtone shades 
with the new color contrast in its 
smart Mallory felt-bound edge. 
Wear brim up all around, 5 
as shown, or snapped. 


MALLORY 


FIFTH AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 
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foreign affairs annually and that this year 
“just happened” to be the Lansing year. 

But skeptical newspaper men _ under- 
lined the following high lights (some of 
which, of course have been known for 
years) : 

A Lansing letter of Sept. 22, 1916, to 
President Woodrow Wilson reveals that 
Britain was even then censoring American 
mail and that as a result a serious crisis be- 
tween the two countries was threatened. 

In 1917, prior to the purchase of the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark, Lansing in- 
formed the Danish Minister that, if Co- 
penhagen refused to sell, the United States 
might conceivably seize the group. 

In another letter to Wilson, the Secre- 
tary advocated American intervention and 
aid “in the establishment and maintenance 
of stable and honest government” in coun- 
tries in and about the Caribbean Sea. 

On Aug. 30, 1918, Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing, AEF chieftain, urged Wilson to order 
a simultaneous combined military and dip- 
lomatic offensive on all fronts. The Pres- 
ident declined, but observed that Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker was on his way 
to Europe and would discuss the question 
fully with the general. there. On Oct. 30, 
1918, Pershing expressed opposition to the 
impending armistice and wanted to con- 
tinue fighting until Germany offered un- 
conditional surrender. (Last week, at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., the 79-year-old retired warrior 
explained he had warned the Allies that 
permanent peace was jeopardized by a ne- 
gotiated rather than a dictated surrender.) 

As early as August 1915, Lansing wanted 
a rupture with Germany, and, a month be- 
fore America declared war in April 1917, 
he sought to detach Austria-Hungary from 
the Reich. 

On Feb. 25, 1915, William Jennings 
Bryan, Lansing’s predecessor as Secretary 
of State, suggested that an offer by France 
to help the United States reorganize Haiti 
financially should be declined, as was a 
German proposal, on the ground that it was 
inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. 

In October 1915, American diplomats in 
Brussels made a desperate but futile effort 
to save Edith Cavell, the British nurse who 
was executed by the Germans for aiding 
the enemy. 

In several letters Lansing declared that 
unless “Prussianism” was completely 
crushed, the world again would face the 
horrors of war. 

After Czarist Russia tottered the Allies 
feared, as they do today, that Germany 
would use that country’s vast resources 
against the Western powers. 

From 1915 to 1920, Washington com- 
plained constantly to Japan about at- 
tempts to extend its sway in China. 


Significance 


; If the State Department deliberately 
caose this moment for release of the Lan- 
sng documents, it must have been for 
their psychological impact on warring Eu- 











rope. This intent would seem to be ap- 
parent in the warning to European powers 
against encroachment in the Caribbean 
Sea, now studded with American defenses; 
in the reminder to Britain that America’s 
benevolent attitude depends to a large 
extent upon respect of its neutrality and 
international rights; and in the Pershing 
letters, which serve to recall that a large 
body of world opinion in the 1920s be- 
lieved the Versailles Treaty, far from being 
too severe, let Germany off too easily. 
It would be difficult to believe that pub- 
lication came as a mere coincidence. For if 
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Pershing told Baker he favored crushing Germany 
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the Lansing Papers did not succeed in im- 
pressing those who were receiving Welles, 
they could only have served to make his 
arrival more embarrassing. 





Pray on WPA Pay? 


Ever since “boondoggling” became a 
word and a shovel became something to 
lean upon, Works Progress Administration 
officials of North Carolina have been stick- 
ing close to the job. Last week, 44 women 
on a sewing project at New Bern were told 
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Pacifist Bryan (left) made way for pro-Ally Lansing in 1915 
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... with nets ... drying them .. 


they could no longer recite the Lord’s 
Prayer each morning on WPA time. The 
Rev. W. B. Everett, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Free Will Baptist Church, proniptly pro- 
tested to Mrs. I. P. Hodges, local super- 
visor. Mrs. Hodges passed the word along 
to Mrs. Eloise Benton, area supervisor. 
Mrs. Benton said she would pray over it. 
In Washington, WPA officials said it was 
“entirely a local administrative matter.” 


Red Man’s Lament 


“We believe in, we support, and we 
recommend respect for and observance of 
treaties,” Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
told the world in a radio broadcast Aug. 16, 





For years the Yakima Indians have caught . . . fish like these .. . 








1938. Last week, four members of the 
Yakima Indian Federation of Washington 
State called upon the Great White Father 
to prove that philosophy. 

Resplendent in feathered headdress and 
ceremonial robes, Thomas Yallup, Alex- 
ander Saluskin, Frank Totus, and James D. 
Schuster, counselors for Yakima tribes, 
filed silently on moccasined feet through 
the marble corridors of San Francisco’s 
Post Office Building and into the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. There 
they listened while United States Attorney 
Samuel Driver and Kenneth R. L. Sim- 
mons, district counsel for the Interior De- 
partment, defended their tribal rights to 
fish in the Columbia River and hunt on 
adjacent territory. 


Seattle Times photos 


. for the winter’s food supply 


Last June, Sampson Tulee and 75 other 
Yakima Indians were arrested by State 
of Washington authorities for fishing with- 
out licenses. The Indians waved under the 
noses of the officials a treaty negotiated in 
1885, which, they claimed, guaranteed to 
them unrestricted fishing and hunting 
rights forever, in return for lands ceded by 
them to the Federal government. The state 
contended that under police powers granted 
by the Constitution it has supreme av- 
thority to regulate fishing and hunting— 
treaty or no treaty. The Federal District 
Court in Tacoma upheld the state, and 
the Indians appealed. The Circuit Court 
in San Francisco took the arguments uD- 
der advisement and indicated a ruling 
within 40 days. 
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Flood of Talk on War Aims 


Poured Into Ears of Welles 


He Serves as Vehicle 
to Carry Belligerénts’ Views; 
Rumor Barrage Marks Trip 


At 9:45 on the morning of Mar. 1, Sum- 
ner Welles, United States Under-Secretary 
of State, stepped off a train in the Anhalt 
Station at Berlin. Six months earlier, al- 
most to the hour, Hitler had announced 
the invasion of Poland and unleashed a 
war. Now as President Roosevelt’s special 
emissary drove down the Wilhelmstrasse 
on the way to the Adlon Hotel, air-raid 
sirens suddenly began to wail. 

The alarm was only for practice, but 
appropriate nevertheless: according to all 
the official accounts, Welles’ mission was 
to listen to just such sound-offs from 
statesmen as well as war devices—in Rome, 
Berlin, Paris, and London. 


‘Very Helpful’ 

Welles had started his official talks three 
days earlier in Rome. The first conference 
was with Count Galeazzo Ciano, Musso- 
lini’s Foreign Minister and son-in-law. 
Ciano spoke in fluent English. Later the 
same day the Under-Secretary had an in- 
terview with the Duce at the Palazzo Ve- 
nezia. (The Fascist dictator once studied 
English but never spoke it well and lately 
has grown rusty. On this occasion the two 
might have conversed in French, but Mus- 
solini cagily insisted on sticking to Italian, 
with Ciano acting as interpreter.) 

Rome immediately was flooded with ru- 
mors that Germany, backed by Italy, 
would use Welles’ visit to launch a new 
peace offensive in which it would offer to 
restore at least nominal independence to 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia if the Allies 
would end the war, admit the Reich’s 
hegemony in Central Europe, and restore 
its colonies. 

From Welles, who is a model of taci- 
turnity, correspondents received no satis- 
faction. He merely said that the conversa- 
tions had been “very helpful.” Next day 
the Under-Secretary conferred impartially 
with the British, French, and German Am- 
bassadors. Then a new tide of rumors 
rolled in when he announced that he would 
return to Italy after the completion of his 
tour and that he would next visit Germany 
but take a roundabout way of getting there 
by going through Switzerland. Correspond- 
ents finally ferreted out the reason for 
this: Welles’ valet is an Englishman named 
Riggs who would have been subject to in- 
ternment in the Reich and consequently 
stayed behind, with most of the baggage, 
at Berne. 


Welles traveled to Switzerland in the 
private car of Count Ciano. The Swiss al- 
so were willing to offer a private car, pro- 
vided the Germans would promise to send 
it back, as much of their rolling stock has 
crossed the border not to return. The 
Reich made no promises, so when the 
American left Switzerland it was in a first- 
class sleeper provided by Germany, with 
an official photographer attached. The 
train’s diner was on a strictly non-ration 
basis with plenty of soups,’ chicken, wine, 
beer, and coffee. 


“Very Interesting’ 


But the atmosphere in Germany was the 
atmosphere of war. All week the German 
papers had thundered denials of the stories 
in Rome that the Fiihrer would propose 
some peace moves to Welles. And the Un- 
der-Secretary had been in Berlin only a 
few hours when he heard this view even 
more forcefully explained by Ribbentrop. 

Unlike Mussolini, Ribbentrop has long 
spoken excellent English. But ever since 
the outbreak of war he has refused to use 


either French or English, so again Welles 
had the experience of talking through an 
interpreter with a man with whom he 
might have spoken fluently. Consequently 
the two-and-a-half-hour interview with 
Ribbentrop really meant the waste of half 
that time. 

Berlin correspondents could squeeze 
nothing from Welles but a statement that 
the conversation was “very interesting.” 


‘Look What’s Coming Up’ 
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But DNB, the official German news 
agency, boosted it into headlines all over 
the world. It issued a purported summary 
of the conversations which revealed that 
Ribbentrop had given the most complete 
and uncompromising exposition of German 
aims on record. 

First of all, the Nazis reversed the fa- 
miliar British plea that the Allies were 
fighting because Germany could not be al- 
lowed to upset European’ peace every 25 
years. DNB simply claimed that France 
and Britain had “brutally rejected the at- 
tempt of the Fiihrer to spare Europe an 
armed conflict.” In consequence, the Reich 
would now base its peace aims on de- 
manding guarantees that this could not 
happen again. 

These boiled down to: (1) “the final 
security of the German Lebensraum,” a 
phrase which was translated for Welles’ 
benefit to mean a Nazi Monroe Doctrine 
for Central Europe; (2) “freedom of the 
seas,” which was interpreted to mean the 
destruction of British sea power and the 
dismantling of bases like Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Singapore; (3) return of prewar Ger- 
man colonies; (4) after all this, limitation 
of armaments. If the Allies didn’t accept 
these conditions, DNB threatened that the 
Reich would unleash an attack that “will 
place in the shade all previous ideas of mil- 
itary penetration power.” 





London Daily Express—Strube 


Next day Welles was received by Hitler 
himself. Death’s Head Guards saluted the 
envoy as he entered the Chancellery. Hit- 
ler not only pounded home Ribbentrop’s 
points but also reputedly told Welles that 
he did not consider the United States truly 
neutral. 

In London and Paris the arrival of 
Welles was awaited this week with the dif- 
fidence due a man laden with a bouquet of 
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dynamite. But despite a widely proclaimed 
unwillingness of the Allies to talk peace ex- 
cept on their own terms, one of the most 
curious feelers of the war popped up in 
London. It came from the Marquess of 
Tavistock, a thin, untidy man with a large 
nose and a small head, known as “Britain’s 
richest crank.” He formerly was connected 
with the Link, a pro-German organization, 
and now heads its successor, the British 
Council for Christian Settlement in Eu- 
rope. This time he approached Foreign 
Secretary Halifax with a peace plan, simi- 
lar to those circulated in Rome, and said 
that it came from the German Legation in 
Dublin. Next day the Dublin Legation de- 
nied the whole story. Halifax laughed at it. 


Victory Arches 

Both Hitler and Gen. Walther von 
Brauchitsch, German Army chief, have re- 
cently stressed that Germany’s method of 
waging war must be that of Frederick the 
Great—a quick, terrific blow at exactly the 
right moment. And last week Otto D. 
Tolischus, New York Times Berlin corre- 
spondent, reported that artists had al- 
ready been set to work designing victory 
arches to mark the success of such a blow. 
The war itself continued in the tentative, 
feeling-out stage, but by last week it had 
come appreciably closer to full-dress con- 
flict. 

German planes continued their raids on 
British shipping (see page 26) and twice in 
one night penetrated the defenses of Paris, 
causing the injury of six persons from a 
falling anti-aircraft shell and giving the 
capital its first air-raid alarm since No- 
vember. At the same time British planes 
intensified their scouting raids over the 
Reich and four times in the course of the 
week flew over Berlin, dropping flares and 
pamphlets. 

The most serious incident of the week 
occurred Saturday—in Belgium. A Nazi 
Dornier bomber flying over the kingdom’s 
territory was sighted and pursued by three 
Belgian chasers. As they surrounded it, the 
German ship suddenly opened fire, killing 
the pilot of one Belgian plane, disabling 
another, and forcing off the third. When 
news of this reached Brussels, anti-German 
feeling, carefully held in check hitherto, 
flared from one end of the little neutral 
nation to the other. This week Germany 
apologized for the incident, saying that the 
pilot had mistaken the Belgian planes for 
British. 


Significance 


In 1917 Gen. Erich Ludendorff, then 
near Dictator of Germany, gave it as his 
opinion that the Reich’s fundamental 
peace demand should be the occupation of 
Belgium and a protective belt in Northern 
France. This was in conformity with the 
official thesis that Germany had been at- 
tacked by the Allies and needed safe- 
guards against another such occurrence. 
Hitler has now apparently revived this 


argument and by extension contends that 
the Reich—and all other countries—can 
never again be safe until British sea power 
is broken. 

Despite the continuity of thought, there 
was, however, a vital difference in the Lud- 
endorff and Hitler proposals: the Fiihrer 
has-given his plan the widest possible pub- 
licity before the war has really begun. And 
instead of making such drastic, unaccepta- 
ble demands before the Reichstag, as would 
seem natural, he has tied them to the visit 
of Sumner Welles. 

This altered the entire European con- 
ception of Welles’ trip. True, he was ful- 
filling his original reportorial function— 
the Nazis had laid bare to him not only 
their aims but the entire functioning of 
their system. But in addition he had be- 
come a vehicle for the most practical, dis- 
creet, and disinterested method by which 
the belligerents could communicate with 


When Welles met Ribbentrop 


one another. And, if Germany really means 
its threats to launch an offensive, then his 
very presence in Europe has the automatic 
effect of holding up the start of real hos- 
tilities. 

These circumstances somewhat miti- 
gated the seemingly uncompromising na- 
ture of the Nazi demands. Besides there 
were Welles’ intention to return to Rome 
—and perhaps Berlin—the apparent lack 
of real preparations for an offensive, and 


. the persistence of reports that Germany 


would give Czecho-Slovakia and Poland 
nominal independence (although Ribben- 
trop was reported to have denied this to 
Welles). And at least for the duration of 
the visit, Welles’ tour is giving diplomacy 
an impetus which it has lacked since the 
failure of Hitler’s “peace offensive” a 
month after the war started. 
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The War: Chapter 1 


Social Effects More Marked 
Than Military After 6 Months 


Shortly after the the beginning of the 
World War Britain adopted the slogan 
“Business as usual.” To a large extent all 
the belligerents followed suit. But within 
a year the civilian structure began to 
crack, and by 1918 the economic, social, 
and political changes had produced results 
as decisive as those caused by the actual 
fighting. 

Last week marked the end of the first 
six months of the present war. With the 
exception of the conquest of Poland there 
was no significant military action. But on 
the home front both the Allies and Ger- 
many started where they had left off in 
1918. And the pace and effect of civilian 
changes in all three countries threatened 
to overshadow the fighting. 


Britain 

The beginning of the war brought no 
bombing of Britain, but it did produce a 
social upheaval overnight. Some 1,300,000 
women and children were evacuated to the 
country; slum children and their mothers 
were packed into everything from cottages 
to ducal castles. Since then, more than 
half of them have drifted back. But this 
mass movement nonetheless did more to 
blur class lines than anything else since 
the last war. It also revealed the bad 
health, manners, and education of the city- 
bred poorer classes. 

The threat of bombers also brought the 
second greatest change—the blackout. 
Most theaters were closed; movies were 
curtailed; transportation was reduced, and 
a sort of communal cooperation was forced 
on the population—particularly on the 
1,000,000 members of air-defense organiza- 
tions. And the blackout cost more lives 
than military action—2,133 persons killed 
on the roads in three months and 5,000,000 
injured. 

In the first hours of the war a rigid con- 

.ol of exports and imports was clamped 


' down, and this has been followed by 2 


succession of measures placing industry 
under the government. War costs rapidly 
rose to $24,000,000 a day, and the income 
tax was raised to a basic rate of 371 per 
cent (the House of Commons even laughed 
when that was announced). A Food Min- 
istry was established which now handles 
85 per cent of Britain’s purchases and has 
an annual turnover of $2,000,000,000. Ra- 
tioning of butter and bacon went into 
effect in January, and beginning Mar. 11 
meat purchases will be strictly limited. 
Exports dropped heavily at first, and an 
offensive was immediately started to re- 
vive them. By January they had spurted 
to $6,400,000 above the figure for January 
1939. Recently this campaign has been 
altered to make greater use of Britain’s 
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resources, and industrial expansion has ab- 
sorbed the’ slack caused by the stagnation 
of business under the blackout. Yet, in 
spite of the absorption of labor by indus- 
try, Britain has 1,500,000 unemployed, ow- 
ing to curtailment of trade and commerce. 

In internal politics, London experienced 
little change. Winston Churchill and An- 
thony Eden were immediately taken into 
the Cabinet; new Ministries of Informa- 
tion, Food, Economic Warfare, and Ship- 
ping were created. In September both La- 
borites and Conservatives declared an elec- 
tion truce, and the only political crisis was 
the forced resignation in January of War 
Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha. 

But the biggest change of all has been 
in British thinking about the war. This 
took the form of finally recognizing a suc- 
cession of unpleasant facts. They were: 
(1) revolution in Germany was extremely 
unlikely; (2) time was not necessarily on 
the side of the Allies; (3) the whole world 
was not supporting Britain; (4) Germany’s 
military, economic, and strategic strength 
was far greater than had been thought; 
(5) that as a result, Britain was fighting 
for its life and to win would have to adopt 
something of the same totalitarian methods 


as the Reich. 


France 


In France, unlike Britain, political de- 
velopment took precedence over economic. 
It was largely a struggle to stabilize the 
basis of Premier Daladier’s government, 
achieve national unity, and wipe out Com- 
munism. The Communist party, which 
polled 1,500,000 votes in 1936, was abol- 
ished; Communist Deputies were arrested 
and the party’s newspapers were sup- 
pressed. By February, when Red Deputies 
who had not recanted were banished from 
the Chamber, Communism in France had 
per up to a small underground move- 

ent. 


Again, in contrast to Britain, France’s 
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Home fronts: Parisians fish; Britons knit in pubs; German women replace men 
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New Poland: horses and bicycles instead of cars in Warsaw 


outstanding economic problem was a short- 
age of man power due to mobilization of 
the army. Vacations were abolished; the 
work week was extended to 60 hours in 
the armament industry, and women were 
pressed into service in vast numbers. But 
rationing came only slowly and not until 
last week did it approach that in Britain 
and Germany (see page 31). 

The blackout was never clamped down 
on Paris as drastically as it was on Lon- 
don, and by last week blue lights illumi- 
nated the streets; most shops had re- 
opened, and cafés didn’t close until mid- 
night. But lack of action only produced a 
hardening of French war aims. According 
to Daladier, these not only include the 
restoration of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland 
but of Austria as well. And unofficially, a 
strong sector of French opinion intends 


that this time Germany will be completely 
disarmed and the Rhineland put under 
permanent occupation. 


Germany 

The first six months of the war for the 
Reich have mostly meant the Polish con- 
quest for success and the British blockade 
for hardship. Rationing cards had already 
been issued and were rapidly extended to 
include not only nearly all foods, but even 
ersatz coffee, clothing, and coal. For weeks 
the Reich in effect has been on iron ra- 
tions, and the rigors of the worst winter in 
generations, plus a breakdown in the coal 
supplies, have started waves of influenza 
and colds in Berlin. 

On the outbreak of the war, government 
agencies and in many cases the army took 
over the control of nearly all German in- 
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dustries to produce greater efficiency, while 
income taxes were raised 50 per cent. 
Nevertheless, the railway system broke 
down in a series of accidents during the 
fall months (Newsweek, Jan. 1) and the 
currency has been greatly inflated. 
Politically, the biggest change for the 
Germans occurred on the opening day of 
the war when Adolf Hitler announced that 
Field Marshal Goring and Rudolf Hess 
would be next in succession as Fiihrers, 
while a special council was created for war 
coordination. In October, after his peace 
proposals had been rejected by the Al- 
lies, Hitler gradually stiffened his war aims 
and, following the Munich bombing in 
November, became increasingly bitter and 
determined on the destruction of Britain 
—a determination stronger than ever, as 
shown in his interview last week with 
Sumner Welles, United States Under-Sec- 
retary of State. 





The Sea War 


British Quitting Scapa Flow; 
Nazis Step up Ship Attacks 


On Feb. 27, Winston Churchill went be- 
fore the House of Commons and asked for 
“a few men, some ships, and a little 
money”—in reality, huge naval appropria- 
tions concealed by a token amount of a 
hundred pounds ($400) . 

Checking off known British naval dis- 
asters in the first six months of the war— 
including the torpedoing of the battleship 
Royal Oak and the aircraft carrier Cour- 
ageous—Churchill put these losses at 63,- 
000 tons, or only about half the losses in 
the same period of the last war. Then for 
the first time he admitted the truth of two 
earlier German boasts—that the 31,100- 
ton battleship Barham and the 33,950-ton 
battleship Nelson had been badly holed. 

The Barham, a veteran of Jutland, when 
she was hit by six heavy shells, he revealed 
as the battleship of “the Queen Elizabeth 
class” which Britain admitted in December 
had been torpedoed off the British west 
coast. As for the Nelson, a more modern 
ship, completed in 1927, she had been dam- 
aged by a magnetic mine, also in Decem- 
ber. But both ships had made port under 
their own steam and after completion of 
repairs would “shortly” rejoin the fleet. 

In another significant disclosure, Church- 
ill said that since the torpedoing of the 
Royal Oak in Scapa Flow on Oct. 14, that 
World War Scottish haven of the battle 
fleet-—“our best strategic base”—had been 
deemed unsafe and had not been used. 
That seemed to show that the new de- 
fense measures undertaken in the Flow 
after the Royal Oak sinking had either 
been abandoned or, at least up to now, had 
not been completed. In any case, Churchill 
indicated that the battle fleet, when not 
on convoy or other distant duties, was now 
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based on other home waters within easy 
striking distance of possible battle zones. 

When he peered into the future, Church- 
ill, for all his good humor, struck a cau- 
tious note. The fleet, he said, “by which 
we live and on which all depends,” must 
expect “much more serious attacks” than 
any that had come yet. As for airplane at- 
tacks, bombs were a “menace which ought 
not to be underrated.” 

Hence he took special pride in giving 
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some facts about Britain’s five new 35,000- 
ton battleships of the King George V class, 
production of which had been accelerated 
so that they would be placed in commission 
shortly. Unlike most of Britain’s fleet, 
which belonged to a “bygone generation” 
—all but three of the fourteen existing 
capital ships, he said, were approved by 
him when he was at the Admiralty in the 
last war—these new battleships would be 
capable of standing up to air bombs and 
would be “far better adapted to under- 
water explosions than anything we have 
today.” 

Finally, Churchill had a word for the 
neutrals. Referring to his speech on Jan. 
20, when he urged neutral nations to 
“stand together” with the Allies against 
“aggression and wrong,” he declared that 
neutrals had made more fuss over that 
speech than they did when “hundreds of 
their ships are sunk and more than a thov- 
sand of their sailors are drowned—mur- 
dered, I must call it—on the open sea.” 


Neutrals 

Actually, however, three of the neutrals, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, were al- 
ready taking steps to protest against war- 
fare on their shipping. And on Feb. 29, in 
protests to all belligerents, they especially 
stressed “illegal mine warfare”—obviously 
referring to German laying of undisclosed 
mine fields. But they were under strong 
pressure from Berlin, which has been wart- 
ing that any neutral ship touching at Al- 
lied blockade-control harbors, voluntarily 
or even under compulsion, was “theoreti- 
cally” subject to attack without warning. 

And in a broadcast to the United States 
on Mar. 3, Grand Admiral Erich Raedet, 
German naval chief, supplemented this by 
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declaring that neutrals should follow the 
“farseeing” policies of the United States 
and forbid their ships to enter the war 
gone. He pledged that Germany would 
show “every possible consideration” to 
American ships wherever they may be but 
warned that, because there were “no longer 
any British ships . . . engaged .. . in 
peaceful commercial tasks,” all British ves- 
sels, including passenger ships, would be 
attacked. 

Such an attack on a passenger ship had 
already taken place a few hours earlier. 
In dim moonlight shortly before dawn on 
Mar. 2 a Heinkel bomber roared down in 
the English Channel on the 8,441-ton Brit- 
ish India steamship Domala, bound from 
Antwerp to a British port with a crew of 
48 British and 110 Indians and 143 Indian 
passengers—former employes on German 
ships released from internment through the 
cooperation of the United States Embassy 
in Berlin. Three bombs hit the ship, set- 
ting her ablaze and killing the captain. 
When crew and passengers took to the 
boats, the Heinkel riddled them with ma- 
chine-gun fire, swelling casualties that were 
placed in reports the next day at a total 
of 108 dead or missing. 

All week, too, Nazi bombers continued 
to attack British and unescorted neutral 
ships in the North Sea. In fighting off one 
such raid, British Spitfires shot down at 
sea two more Heinkel bombers. But over 
the Thames estuary on Mar. 3, another 
Spitfire squadron mistook a British bomb- 
er for a German and sent it crashing in 
flames into the Kent countryside, with 
loss of the crew. Meanwhile, British scout- 
ing planes carried out numerous nocturnal 
reconnaissance flights over Cuxhaven, 
Brunsbiittel, Borkum, Sylt, and other Nazi 
North Sea bases. 


Fiasco 


On another patrolling job, this time di- 
rected at intercepting blockade-eluding 
Nazi steamers, British warships kept watch 
outside Norwegian waters, including those 
off the Arctic port of Kirkenes (see map) , 
at the head of the bypath through Nor- 
wegian waters already taken by the City 
of Flint, as a Nazi prize ship, as well as by 
the Altmark and other German vessels. 
And on Feb. 26, probably because she hugged 
the coast too closely in order to avoid the 
British patrol, the German steamer Oriza- 
ba grounded near Hammerfest. 

That meant the fourth casualty among 
six German steamers which last week tried 
to run the British blockade from Vigo, 
Spain. Three of the others, the Wahehe, 
Morea, and Rostock, the British had al- 
ready captured. A similar fiasco also re- 
sulted when three Nazi freighters sought 
to run the blockade out of Aruba, Dutch 
West Indian island off Venezuela’s coast 
and in the inner reaches of the 300-mile 
wide American “neutrality zone.” One, the 
Heidelberg, the British promptly captured; 
a second, the Troja, scuttled herself to es- 


cape, while the third, the Antilla, scurried 
back to port. 

These casualties brought German ship- 
ping losses to date to 26 ships of 104,820 
tons captured and 29 vessels of 155,281 
tons scuttled. 





Peace Listener 


Taylor’s Ear to the Ground 
to Gauge Chances for War End 


The Vatican newspaper L’Osservatore 
Romano broke with tradition on Feb. 26 
by running a four-column headline on its 
front page. It read: “Programs of liberty, 
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cooperation, and peace have marked con- 
stant relations between the Holy See and 
the United States.” That day’s issue of the 
papal paper was virtually an American 
number, hailing the arrival of Myron C. 
Taylor, President Roosevelt’s personal en- 
voy to Pius XII. 

The 66-year-old former United States a 
steel chairman—an Episcopalian of early 
American Quaker stock—is the first Amer- 
ican representative at the Vatican since 
1867, when Rufus King of Wisconsin re- 
signed as Minister because Congress made 
no appropriation for his salary. This time 
the President’s appointee is not paid any 
salary. 

In traditional full evening dress and 
wearing black spats, Taylor went to the 
Vatican on Feb. 27 to present himself to 
the Pontiff. Not being an official ambassa- 
dor—although he holds the rank of one— 
he had no regular credentials. He took in- 
stead two letters from President Roosevelt 
concerning his appointment, one written to 
himself, the other to the Pope. 

In the letter to Pope Pius, the President 
addressed the Pontiff as “my old and very 
good friend,” referring to the bond formed 
when the Pope, then Cardinal Pacelli, vis- 
ited this country in 1936. The letter said 
that Taylor was sent to the Vatican “in 
order that our parallel endeavors for peace 
and the alleviation of suffering may be as- 
sisted.” The President added: “I shall be 
happy to feel that he may be the channel 
of communication for any views you and 
I may wish to exchange in the interest of 
concord among the peoples of the world.” 

Following the formalities, Taylor and the 
Pope talked in English alone together for 
40 minutes. Among the matters they dis- 
cussed was the present European mission 
of Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 


Significance 


President Roosevelt did not send Taylor 
to the Vatican with the optimistic hope of 
an early peace but rather because the 
Papacy is a potent force for peace. Italy 
and the United States are on the side lines 
of the war so far, and relations between the 
Holy See and the Italian Government are 
closer than they have been for many years. q 
At the same time the Vatican has shown 
its independence of the Rome-Berlin Axis 
by its recent broadcasts of conditions in 
conquered Poland and by giving posts to 
Jews although Italy’s new law banning 
them from the professions went into effect 
last week. 

Furthermore the Holy See, famous for 
its skilled diplomats, is the only state in a 
position to work for peace without being 
suspected of seeking economic or political 
advantages of its own. The representative 
of the President of the most powerful neu- 
tral is thus stationed at a listening post 
which should enable him to gauge the true 
temper of the cautiously secretive belliger- 
ent countries and detect any sign of a real 
trend toward peace. 
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Six Months of War: Military Operations 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


Au is quiet on the western front 
—and has been for six months. But the 
fact that millions of armed men have 
faced each other on this taw line waiting 
for the go signal has had repercussions 
over the seven seas and to the ends of 
the earth. Hence the truly significant 
results of the half year of warfare which 
ended on Mar. 8 are not to be found on 
the Maginot Line and West Wall. While 
the giant armies there kill time with 
amusements and their great propaganda 
loudspeakers exchange “bon mots” and 
“witze,” their very existence and nearness 
have wrought havoc throughout the world. 


By-Products 

In this sense, the subjugation and 
Russo-German partition of Poland were 
direct offsprings of the British-Franco- 
German war, although the German in- 
vasion of Poland actually preceded the 
other war by three days. It also was the 
war in the west which made possible 
Russia’s virtual seizure of her long 
coveted windows on the Baltic, in Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and the 
Soviet demands on Finland resulting in 
the Russo-Finnish war. 

This Finnish by-product has given 
valuable lessons to the belligerents of 
Western Europe, especially the oppor- 
tunity to study the Red Army in action 
for the first time. If the Allies’ efficiency 
rating of the Russians be low as a result 
of the offensive in Finland, this should 
strengthen the Allied position in the 
Near East. And for Germany, Finland 
has been a testing ground to show 
whether the Nazi-Bolshevik friendship 
deal was worth-while. At the same time it 
has had the effect of greatly damaging 
relations between the French and the 
British on the one hand and the Soviet 
on the other. 


Western Nevutrats: During the past 
six months, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and Switzerland have massed 
their armed forces on a war footing. Up 
to this time, these small states have 
maintained their neutrality only at the 
will of their belligerent neighbors. But 
the result of this period of waiting has 
been at least to eliminate the element 
of surprise occupation and afford these 
states time to prepare for the defense of 
their neutrality. 


Scanpinavia: Six months ago these 
states appeared to be the safest neutrals 
in Europe. They now are directly in the 
path of the war god. However, the evi- 
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A half year of war—and the Maginot tank barriers are still intact 


dence available is convincing that neither 
the Allies nor Germany favors a Scandi- 
navian war zone, and this attitude may 
be sufficient to confine the present fight- 
ing to Finland. 


BaLKANs AnD Itaty: By successfully 
keeping out of the war, the states in this 
area have scored the one unquestionable 
success of the past six months. The dan- 
ger has not disappeared. But the Euro- 
pean “sitzkrieg” has definitely taught 
the usually turbulent Balkan states that 
their safety and independence can best 
be attained through at least a modicum 
of unity. 

There also has been one result here of 
value to the Allies: Italy, after first fail- 
ing to enter the war by the side of her 
German ally, has declared she will take 
up arms if Russia molests Hungary or 
Rumania. 


Near East: While the armies wait on 
the western front, the Allied force build- 
ing in Syria, Egypt, and Palestine stands 
ready to support Turkey, the keystone 
state of this region, or to take up an 
offensive operation. In any event it is 
a challenge not only to the Red Army 
but distinctly a threat at some backdoor 
entrance to Germany. Thus the swing of 
the war scales in this region during the 
past six months has also been on the 
side of the Allies. 


Some Conclusions 

After six months of static warfare, it 
is estimated that Germany can be starved 
out eventually by the economic ring with 
which the Allies are encircling her. Time 
will not make for Reich military superi- 


ority. The Allied land strength is grow- 
ing stronger. German air superiority is 
being overhauled by her enemies and in 
a long war should be excelled because of 
the Canadian reservoir for pilots and the 
aircraft available from American indus- 
try. The Allies have the sea power. The 
economic and financial factors are with 
them also, and will improve relatively. 

But all these debits on Germany’s war 
ledger are of no significance compared 
with the credit entry of military power 
to crush or turn the Maginot Line. Such 
a ground victory would make the Reich 
master of the air and sea and the dic- 
tator of the peace. 

However, it is not certain that Ger- 
many does possess this military power, 
and how long she can stand the economic 
squeeze without adversely affecting her 
fighting equation is known only to her 
leaders. 

At the end of six months the Fiihrer 
still has been left with the advantage of 
initiative and surprise—two vital factors 
for offensive operations. Since he pos- 
sesses these two advantages, the question 
now—just as it was half a year ago—is: 
What will Germany do? Will she con- 
tinue her sea tactics and strike for a de- 
cision in the air? Of instead, will the 
rumble of tanks and thunder of guns 
bring about the vision in Revelation: 
“For the great day of his wrath has 
come; and who shall be able to stand?” 
Or, estimating the Reich’s military power 
as lacking for a decisive blow, could there 
arise a situation when the Fiihrer would 
step into the role of Coriolanus and say: 
“Though I cannot make true wars, I'll 
frame convenient peace.” 
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‘ie briskness of the war at 
sea, in comparison with the inaction on 
the Rhine front, has been the outstand- 
ing feature of the past six months so far 
as the Allied-German conflict is con- 
cerned. But to keep the scene in its 
proper proportions and estimate the re- 
sults of this sea warfare it is necessary to 
make a comparison with the last war. 

Before the 1914-18 conflict actually 
started, German naval strategy had been 
built around a military offensive on the 
eastern front, directed at Russia. At this 
time there was much hope in Germany 
that England would remain neutral, or 
at least. delay active participation for an 
appreciable length of time. In either case 
the German Fleet would have a free 
hand in the North Sea and in the Atlan- 
tic, as in terms of sea power Germany 
was much superior to France. 

From the Atlantic it was only a short 
swing to the Mediterranean, where pres- 
sure on Italy and Turkey could bring 
both these then friendly countries quick- 
ly to the side of the Central Powers. The 
Mediterranean would thus become a Ger- 
man lake. 

Naturally there was much German 
wishful thinking in such strategy, as 
British naval men were keenly alive to 
the dangers involved for British sea 
power. Only a successful military of- 
fensive on the eastern front, coupled with 
certain hesitant political and trade ele- 
ments tending to prolong a neutral at- 
titude in England, could bring the neces- 
sary delay, and make such a naval policy 
possible. 

However, the invasion of Belgium on 
Aug. 4, 1914, changed the picture en- 
tirely. That brought England into the 
war immediately, and with her entry, 
German sea power took second place. 

Nevertheless, the German Fleet was 
still very powerful. Up to the Battle of 
Jutland on May 31, 1916, it endeavored 
by skillful maneuver to create an oppor- 
tunity for a blow at the British Fleet 
which would reduce its strength. During 
this period the submarine was used 
against combatant naval units with con- 
siderable success. 

Finding that the fleet strategy was 
not hurting England seriously and that 
the sporadic raids against Allied com- 
merce were not producing sufficient re- 
sults, Germany changed her naval strat- 
egy after Jutland. In 1917 the intensive 
submarine campaign against all sea-borne 
commerce started. The results were ter- 
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rific, as the Allies were unprepared to 
meet it. Whereas over a period of 51 
months (the duration of the war), the 
monthly loss amounted to 252,000 tons, 
it was 642,800 tons a month for the first 
half of 1917. The torpedo became the 
most dreaded weapon at sea during this 
period, with the mine next. Air attacks 
hardly figured at all. 


New Balance 

The ratio of strength between Ger- 
many and the Allies at the start of this 
war differed materially from that of 
1914. Allied sea strength was so pre- 
ponderatingly greater that Germany’s 
strategy of 1914 no longer was possible. 
The Baltic was the one sea she could 
control. Hence from the outset the Reich 
has had no alternative to the war of 
commerce destruction, conducted as in 


Dever-Black Star 
Sea-war weapon: a Nazi torpedo 


1917 against neutrals and belligerents 
alike. The North Sea has been the area 
of intensive offensive by mines, subma- 
rines, and bombers. The oceans beyond 
have been the scene of minor efforts, 
conducted by a few surface craft and 
submarines. The Allies, having no hostile 
fleet to fear, have directed their entire 
efforts toward stifling Germany’s eco- 
nomic and military life by the blockade. 





Six Months of War: Naval Operations 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


They protect their own life lines by 
means of the convoy and in countering 
hostile efforts made against them. 


Results 


Accurate figures from which to judge 
the results of six months of such warfare 
are difficult to obtain, but the approxi- 
mate merchant-shipping loss per month 
has averaged only 224,853 tons. That is 
less than the average for the entire 
period of the last war, and only a third of 
the losses of the period of intensive sub- 
marine activity. Moreover, more than 
four-fifths the average peacetime tonnage 
of the preceding three years continues to 
ply the seas successfully under escort. 

From these facts it is possible to draw 
some general conclusions. True, Britain 
has lost one battleship and an aircraft 
carrier, had three other battleships dam- 
aged, and has lost five destroyers, four 
submarines, and ten lesser craft; Germany 
has lost the pocket battleship Graf Spee 
and eleven submarines according to her 
own estimate, or more than 35 according 
to the British figure. But, considering the 
size of the British Fleet and its building 
program, these losses to combatant units 
have no bearing on the outcomeof thewar. 

Nor have the intensive operations 
against commerce measured up to the 
results of the last war. They are not suc- 
ceeding in stopping the flow of munitions 
and supplies to the Allies. The convoy 
is proving successful. The economic 
blockade is affecting Germany seriously, 
although here the difference from the 
last war is that her supply lines to 
Central Europe and Russia are open. But 
in terms of sea warfare, the German of- 
fensive so far has proved abortive in 
comparison with the last war. 

Even in May 1918 Allied construction 
exceeded destruction, and no similar 
building crisis has yet arisen. This further 
indicates the inability of Germany to 
cut the lines. But that is only one side 
of the picture. The other is: How well 
is the Reich prepared to withstand the 
blockade and its inroads on supplies es- 
sential to its military effort? If it can 
stand the strain, the sea offensive in its 
present limited form, hand in hand with 
a general watch-and-wait policy, could 
go on for years. If it cannot, a military 
or air offensive—including intensification 
of air attacks on shipping—may develop 
shortly, for this is where Germany’s real 
power lies. 
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Finnish Setback 


Red Smash Forces Defenders 
to Reestablish Their Lines 


It was in 1293 that Tyrgils Knutsson, a 
Swedish crusader, built his great castle on 
one of the granite hills overlooking the 
Gulf of Finland. The town of Viipuri 
grew up around it and time and again was 
fought over by Swedes, Russians, and 
Finns. But the great medieval castle has 
always survived as the symbolic outpost of 
western civilization. All last week the 
castle was still intact and over it floated 
the Finnish flag with its blue cross—once 
the pennant of the St. Petersburg Yacht 
Club and chosen for Finland by Baron 
Mannerheim, commander of the Finnish 
fighting forces. : 

But elsewhere in Viipuri (also known by 
the Swedish name Viborg) , as many times 
in the past, there was only ruin. The in- 
teriors of modern office buildings and ho- 
tels had been blasted out by bombs. Pri- 
vate houses and smaller buildings had been 
flattened by artillery fire; churches were 
reduced to blackened shells, and the parks 
were dotted with shell craters. A few sen- 
tries patrolled the ruins, but no air-raid 
alarm sounded when planes flew overhead. 
After one month of terrific attacks that 
finally smashed through the Mannerheim 
Line, the Russians had reached Viipuri 
and had entered the suburbs. 

Actually the city’s fate was sealed early 
last week when the great coastal fortress 
of Koivisto was abandoned. For three 
months a few hundred men manning these 
batteries had resisted countless attacks by 
Red bombers and bombardments by the 
Russian Navy. But the Soviet advance 
through the Mannerheim Line at Summa 
outflanked Koivisto, and the garrison fled 
over the ice to the Finnish mainland. 

The fall of the fortress also forced the 
Finns to retreat all along the western and 
center section of their defense line. Hold- 
ing their positions until the last possible 
moment, they drew back from strong posi- 
tions in the Muolaa Lake region. Other 
heavy attacks launched with great forces 
and disregard of losses advanced the Rus- 
sians mile by costly mile along the western 
coast, across the ice to Viipuri Bay and up 
through the forests and ravines, so that 
by this week Soviet troops were advancing 
west and north of Viipuri. 

The pressure on the city automatically 
forced the Finns to establish their line 
along the Vuoksi water system—easily 
held—and then establish new defense 
zones north of the city and at a right angle 
to the Vuoksi system. This also compelled 
the Finns to move their divisional rail- 
heads miles to the north and, should the 
Russian attacks continue with their pre- 
vious intensity, placed them in one of the 
hottest spots of the isthmus battle. 

As they had hoped for snow when the 


Russia trained parachute troops—and tried them in Finland 


Russians were attempting to invade Fin- 
land across the frozen wastes of the north, 
so the Finns now wanted a thaw that their 
army might consolidate its defense behind 
the lakes, swamps, and rivers north of 
Viipuri. And last week Helsinki glimpsed 
the first harbinger of spring and relief. A 
light rain alternating with soft snow fell, 
turning the white winter mantle to slush. 





Wooing Rumania 
British Send in 60 Warplanes; 
Germans Offer a Security Deal 


When Rumania set up an oil-control 
board in January and prepared to jack up 
oil shipments to Germany, including large 
quantities from Allied-controlled wells, 
Britain and France cut off vital raw ma- 
terial and arms supplies to Bucharest. 
King Carol’s wobbling oil policy quickly 
shifted in favor of London and Paris. 

One sequel to this was the arrival in 
Rumania last week of 60 British Spitfire 
fighting planes and Bristol Blenheim 
bombers, boosting the little kingdom’s air 
force to 1,000 planes. In addition, rumors 
coursed through Bucharest of a new secret 
French-Rumanian pact under which 
France will supply Rumania with huge 
quantities of arms in exchange for bigger 
shipments of Rumanian oil and other prod- 
ucts. 

Berlin’s reply to this consisted of a spec- 
tacular counterproposal. Under this, ac- 
cording to Nazi spokesmen in Bucharest, 
Germany would guarantee Rumania’s 
frontiers, persuade Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Russia to abandon territorial claims against 
Runaiania and conclude nonaggression pacts 
with her. 
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In return, Bucharest would grant Ger- 
many a virtual monopoly of Rumanian in- 
dustry, including oil, demobilize 1,000,000 
of her 1,400,000 men under arms, and 
use this man power to speed industrial 
and agricultural production for the 
Reich. 

Several steps by Rumania’s government, 
however, apparently indicated advance re- 
jection of the plan. First, Bucharest pushed 
ahead with a scheme for “emergency mo- 
bilization” of Rumanian industry, giving 
the government supreme power to regulate 
output according to domestic civil and mil- 
itary needs. Then, on Mar. 1, it called 200,- 
000 more men to the colors, boosting the 
army to 1,600,000. Finally, it adopted a 
program to step up oil production by 2, 
000,000 tons annually, possibly in a move 
to provide more oil for Germany without 
tangling with Allied interests. 


Italy 

Meanwhile, Britain was having diffi- 
culties with another nonbelligerent of 
greater long-range importance than Ru- 
mania. Following the “suspension” of 
Anglo-Italian trade talks (Newsweek, 
Mar. 4), because of Rome’s refusal to 
trade Italian arms for British coal, Lon- 
don decided that German coal exports to 
Italy—vital for industry—would be halt- 
ed by blockading warships beginning mid- 
night, Mar. 1. 

Rome angrily ordered four Italian 
colliers, which had just left Rotterdam 
loaded with 20,000 tons of German coal, 
to return to port, and the next day lodged 
a strong protest with Britain. London 
promised that this would receive: quick 
and careful consideration and also relaxed 
the blockade slightly so that ships which 
had been loading coal before the Mar. ! 
deadline, including the four sent back by 
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Rome and a dozen others at Rotterdam, 
would be permitted to go through. 

At the same time, Italy prepared to 
bring 880,000 older men to the colors for a 
“period of training” in addition to her 
regular spring levy of 400,000, boosting 
her army strength by spring to 2,205,000. 
And though this appeared to be more of 
a precaution against a possible Russian 
move in the Balkans than a threat against 
the Allies, it nevertheless served as a re- 
minder to London of Italy’s military alert- 
ness. 

On Monday, in turn, the British re- 
vealed a military move of interest to 
Rome. This was the concentration of Af- 
rican troops in Kenya colony, next door to 
Italian Ethiopia. However, London said 
that this was “normal wartime procedure” 
and had nothing to do with the coal dis- 
pute. 





Tightened Belts 


The French Must Eat Less Meat 
and Cut Down on Hard Liquors 


In contrast to Germany and Britain, 
France got off pretty lightly in civilian 
sacrifices during the first six months of 
war. The Germans were put on ration 
cards five days before Poland was invaded. 
Britons had to start using theirs early in 
January. During this time the French had 
but one meatless day, on Friday, when 
many of them, being Catholics, never ate 
meat anyway. On two other days only cer- 
tain more expensive meats were off the 
menu. 

Otherwise the French had little to grum- 
ble at except the nuisances of the blackout 
and the way Anastasie, symbol of censor- 
ship (Newsweek, Feb. 19), wielded her 
shears. And on Feb. 27 they won their 
first victory against the old lady with the 
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French gibe at rationing: ‘I can’t 
work today—it’s a day without beef!’ 


scissors when the Chamber of Deputies, 
by a 450-to-1 vote, lifted the ban on po- 
litical discussion in the newspapers. 


Self-Discipline 

The pleasure over that triumph was 
dimmed two days later when Finance Min- 
ister Paul Reynaud made a broadcast to 
the nation to explain seventeen new de- 
crees that would strengthen the economic 
war front. Reynaud—who said he was 
telling the truth because nothing was worse 
than false optimism—frankly admitted: 
Financially, we are holding our own; but 
economically, we are sliding down a nasty 
slope.” He declared that, with 5,000,000 
men under arms and factories given over 
to war work, France was producing less 
but consuming as much or even more than 
ever, and that steps had to be taken to 
prevent a threatened rise in prices. 

The Finance Minister gave a new rea- 
son why Hitler had thus far failed to at- 
tack: Germany, living on iron rations, 
wanted to see France exhaust its reserves. 
The Fiihrer, he said, sought France’s de- 
moralization: “He thinks that we are in- 
capable of disciplining ourselves, but he is 
wrong.” 

Next day the new decrees were officially 
published, and the French felt the full im- 
pact of the blow. The good things of life 
—the “bonnes choses”—are sacred to all 
Frenchmen, from the highest to the hum- 
blest. They set great store by the pleasures 


. of the table. Many of these must now be 


given up for the duration. 

Everyone in France has to fill out a form 
by Apr. 1, after which ration cards will be 
introduced. Restaurant meals will be lim- 
ited to two main dishes, including one 
meat. In addition, menus may include 
soup or hors d’oeuvres—four only instead 
of the usual dozen or more—and either 
dessert, cheese, or fruit. Butter is off the 
menu, and bread is to be coarsened by 
adding bean flour. Chocolate, as a bev- 
erage, expensive candy, and fancy breads 
are ruled out, and pastry shops will be 
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closed on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. 

Worst of all, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays the French will not be able 
to sip aperitifs, liqueurs, or other spirits in 
public. The official reason for this was 
that they have been drinking too much 
hard liquor since the war began. Wine, in- 
cluding champagne, and beer will, however, 
flow as freely as ever. The government 
didn’t dare interfere with that. 

Other decrees requisitioned farm work- 
ers to insure the nation’s food supply, 
tightened price control, restricted the con- 
sumption of gasoline, and added 50,000,- 
000,000 francs to France’s war chest—20,- 
000,000,000 by means of a temporary in- 
terest-free loan from the Bank of France, 
the rest by revaluing the franc at the cur- 
rent exchange rate of 43.8 to the dollar 
instead of the old rate of 35.8. 





Kermit’s Army 

Maj. Kermit Roosevelt, 50-year-old son 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, resigned 
his commission in the British Army last 
week and was appointed a colonel to com- 
mand the first contingent of British vol- 
unteers for Finland. The force consists of 
about 500 Britons, Canadians, and Amer- 
icans. 

Wearing the volunteers’ uniform—the 
same as the British save for the insignia 
“IN” (for international), Roosevelt told 
newspaper men that he considered the ex- 
pedition to Finland a crusade to keep the 
world “fit for our children to live in.” 

Contrary to previous reports, Roosevelt 
has retained his American citizenship and 
passport, as he was allowed to enter the 
British Army—in which he also served in 
the last war—without taking the oath of 
allegiance to the King. 





Palestine Storm 


On Feb. 28 some 700 Jews and Arabs in 
the olive-drab battle dress of British Tom- 
mies landed at an unnamed French port 
on their way to join the British Expedi- 
tionary Force as a labor battalion. They 
had called off the racial feud in order to 
join the Palestine “pioneer corps.” But on 
the other side of the English Channel on 
the same day, Britain itself quickly punc- 
tured the prospect of a new era of harmony 
in Palestine. 

Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDonald 
announced new restrictions on land sales to 
Palestine Jews, retroactive to last May, 
when the British Government laid down its 
new Holy Land plan to freeze the Jewish 
population at one-third of the Arab 
(Newsweek, May 29, 1939). 

MacDonald’s latest White Paper divided 
Palestine into three zones: (1) the less 
fertile hill country, Gaza and Beersheba 
districts—land sales prohibited; (2) the 












Calendar of the War 


Sept 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia 
hand Latvia, yields naval and air bases to 


the USSR. 


Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 


Balkans. 
Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov- 
ernment” for Finland. . 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three days 
later, her Captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 


Feb.-12—Anzac Expeditionary Force ar- 
rives at Suez. 


Feb. 16—British seamen board the Ger- 
man prison ship Altmark within Norwegian 
territorial waters and free 299 captive Eng- 
lish merchant seamen. 


Mar. 2—Sumner Welles, United States} 


Under-Secretary of State, is told by Hitler 
in Berlin that the Reich peace price is 
“living room” in Europe and destruction of 
the grip of the “plutocracies” on world 
economy. Two Belgian Army planes are 
shot down over Belgium in a clash with a 


German bomber. 
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War casualty: Sir Walter Monckton, chief British censor, was censored 


plains of Esdraelon and Jezreel, Haifa- 
Tantura maritime plain, and part of the 
southern district—land sales restricted; 
and (3) most of the fertile coastal plain 
and all municipal areas—land sales un- 
restricted. 

The Colonial Secretary claimed the re- 
strictions were dictated by necessity— 
fears that “landless Arabs,” either on their 
own or stirred up by Nazi propaganda, 
might cause more trouble for Britain. 

There was an immediate outcry in Par- 
liament, from Conservative as well as 
Labor Opposition benches. Labor Leader 
Clement R. Attlee accused the government 
of flouting the authority of the League of 
Nations, since last June the League’s Per- 
manent Mandates Commission had ruled 
that the new Palestine plan was not in 
accordance with the terms of Britain’s 
mandate over the Holy Land. Attlee de- 
manded a vote of censure against the gov- 
ernment and got a debate scheduled for 
Wednesday of this week. 


Wide World 


Sightseeing army: New Zealanders Sites the riddle of the Sphinx 


Side Lights of the War 


The British censorship has to keep a 
sharp eye on its own bosses, and also on its 
cousin, the Ministry of Information. The 
war’s first censor, Vice-Admiral Cecil Viv- 
ian Usborne, made such a frank talk to the 
Anglo-American Press Association in Paris 
that his home office had to prune it 
heavily. And last week a curious exhibit, a 
mimeographed handout from the Ministry 
of Information, reached this country. It 
reported remarks by Admiral, Usborne’s 
successor, Sir Walter Monckton, in intro- 
ducing a French officer to a group of news- 
paper men. The censor had deleted the 
name of the officer. 


“A Frenchman named Paul Fredonnet 
broadcasts Nazi propaganda daily to his 
homeland from Stuttgart. After notices de- 
nouncing him as a traitor had been posted 
throughout France, his mother sought 
refuge in a convent, taking with her his 
daughter. 


{| The British have finally identified their 
favorite wartime radio entertainer, “Lord 
Haw Haw,” who sends English-language 
propaganda from Hamburg. He is William 
Joyce, London University graduate and 
organizer of the British National Socialist 
League, a Nazi imitation. Leaving his wife 
and two children in England, Joyce went 
to Germany a few days before war started. 
His programs are so laughed at that the 
British Government hasn’t tried to jam 
them. 


{| Germany has sold the hulk of the scut- 
tled Admiral Graf Spee, now lying in Mon- 
tevideo Harbor, to a junk dealer for a price 
said to be 10,000 gold pesos ($17,500). 
The original cost of the Graf Spee was 
$18,750,000. 


{Rationing caught up with Germany’s 
national beverage last week. Production of 
the favorite Pilsener Urquell beer was or- 
dered cut by 50 per cent, and of cheaper 
beers by 25 per cent. 


{ The Anzacs are varying the routine of 
camp life in Egypt by organizing sightsee- 
ing expeditions to the Sphinx and Pyramids. 
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Symphony: Big Business, 
but Still in the Red Despite 
Rise of American Music 


Since the last war, the American sym- 
phony orchestra has become Big Business, 
but one which always operates at a loss. 
The nation’s sixteen major orchestras, 
operating under budgets of $120,000 to 
$750,000 each, played 1,300 concerts in the 
season 1937-38 to 2,750,000 listeners—not 
counting radio audiences, which, in the 
case of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony alone, are estimated at 10,000,000 
weekly. But as a group the sixteen earned 
only 60 per cent of the $5,000,000 total 
budget; the three most prosperous—in 
Eoston, New York, and Philadelphia— 
averaved 85 per cent of their expenses. 
These facts about these symphonies, and 
hundreds of others, are set forth in detail in 
a recent factual study made possible by a 
Carnegie Corp. grant: America’s Sym- 
puony OrcHEesTRAS AND How Tuey Are 
SupporteD. (By Margaret Grant and Her- 
man S. Hettinger. 326 pages, 65,000 words. 
Appendixes, index. Norton, New York. $3.) 

Lively items culled from this new tome: 


© America’s greatest musical growth has 
come in the years since 1930, when 84 sym- 
phony orchestras—not counting WPA en- 
sembles—were founded. This is more than 
in the entire preceding century, and exact- 
lv as many as were established between 
1900 and 1930. 


" Ticket prices don’t have much effect on 
regular subscribers. In some cities the 


most expensive seats sell better than the 


———— 


‘Pirates of Penzance’ Frederic is not yet 21, but William Hain, his 
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cheapest, and uncomfortable seats won’t 
sell at all. 


4 America’s favorite classical composer has 
always been Beethoven, who promised to 
write an oratorio for the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society but never got around 
to it. Runner-up in 1910 was Wagner, who 
did write a since-forgotten Philadelphia 
Centennial March in 1876. Brahms— 
whose work drove critics and public alike 
to the “fire escapes” at the turn of the 
century—is now in second place. Bach is 
played twice as much as twenty years ago; 
Tchaikovsky is on the downgrade in sub- 
scription-concert popularity; Sibelius is in- 
creasing in esteem faster than Strauss, De- 
bussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff, or César Franck. 


{ Americans enjoy their orchestras: the 
Detroit Youth Concerts “for young people 
of all ages” are usually sold out—40 per 
cent to adults . . . Harvard Night at a 
Boston “Pops” concert used to mean extra 
police and ushers, while Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology students snake- 
danced in a body to their evening. Now 
candid-camera enthusiasts have a night 
when they’re allowed to shoot—but they 
can use flashbulbs only during Strauss’ 


“Thunder and Lightning Polka.” 


‘The Slave of Duty’ 


In 1940 I of age shall be 

Ill then return, and claim you—I 
declare it! ... 

Swear that, till then, you will be true 
to me. 





Frederic’s nurse was supposed to ap- 
prentice him to a pilot, but she misunder- 
stood and bound him out until his 21st 
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1940 embodiment, celebrates birthday as Brooks Atkinson looks on 








birthday to the impractical “Pirates of 
Penzance” serving under the colors of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. But Frederic was born 
on Feb. 29 of a leap year; in 1879 the 
Pirate King first spoiled the handsome 
hero’s fun by pointing out that he had 
enjoyed only five birthdays and would not 
be 21 until 1940. Frederic thereupon ex- 
tracted a promise from his beloved Mabel 
to wait for him, and remained with the 
brigands (who were really English peers 
in disguise) . 

This year Savoyards planned to cele- 
brate Frederic’s liberation as of last Thurs- 
day. The American Gilbert and Sullivan 
Association scheduled a party and concert 
performance in New York; Brooks Atkin- 
son, New York Times drama critic, de- 
voted a Sunday leading article (Feb. 25) 
to birthday congratulations; and CBS 
broadcast a fifteen-minute celebration in 
honor of “The Slave of Duty.” 

But on the air Dr. William Barton of 
the Hayden Planetarium in Manhattan 
pointed out that congratulations were 
hardly in order, since the Pirate King (and 
W. S. Gilbert, who finished the libretto 
in less than a month during a visit to New 
York in 1879) were wrong. Gilbert figured 
Frederic would have a birthday every four 
years, but forgot that 1900 was not a leap 
year.* Thus the apprentice will have to 
remain a pirate four years more, as he 
won’t be free and 21 until Feb. 29, 1944. 


—— 





RECORD WEEK 

Mozart—Symphony No. 40. (Arturo 
Toscanini and NBC Symphony. Three 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $6.50.) When 
Mozart wrote the G minor symphony (K. 
550) in July 1788, creditors were banging 
on his doors; the harassed ex-child prodigy © 
feared the loss of both his credit and his 
honor. His health was also cracking under 
the strain; but the music has been called 
the most passionate of all Mozart’s sym- 
phonies. Toscanini gives it a passionate, 
top-speed—almost ferocious—rendering. 


Gitta Alpar, Hungarian opera soprano, 
makes her American debut in A Musicale 
of Continental Song. (Frieder Weissmann 
and Columbia Concert Orchestra. Three 
10-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50.) 
Light musical entertainment, engagingly 
sung in five languages and as many moods. 


In altitude, if not in the size of the check, 
the Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Center 
is the highest night club in the world. Ed- 
die Le Baron and his orchestra, currently 
appearing there, have produced a Decca 
rumba album of five 10-inch records ($3) 
which, even when played in a basement, 
sound just as they do 65 floors up. 





*By the Gregorian Calendar now in use, the 
years divisible by four are leap years, except 
the last years of each century, which are not 
unless they’re divisible by 400. Thus, 1600 was 
a leap year; 2000 will be; but 1700, 1800, and 
1900 were not. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Gone With the ‘Oscars’: 
Civil-War Epic Sweeps Awards 
of Motion Picture Academy 


In 1934, Columbia’s “It Happened One 
Night” hit the jackpot for the major 
awards of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. On Feb. 29, at the 
Academty’s twelfth annual dinner at the 
Ambassador Hotel in Hollywood, “Gone 
With the Wind” surpassed that feat by 
winning eight out of sixteen possible prizes 
and garnering two special awards for good 
measure. } 

Although many producers and directors 
had protested that David O. Selznick’s 
nearly four-hour-long Civil War epic was 
in a class by itself and that the garden va- 
riety of film shouldn’t have to compete 
with it, the 12,000 writers, actors, extras, 
directors, and technicians who voted in the 
Academy poll thought otherwise. 

In addition to earning Selznick the Irving 
Thalberg award as the outstanding pro- 
ducer of 1939, and William Cameron Men- 
zies a special plaque for his use of color, 
“Gone With the Wind” rolled up an im- 
pressive score. Comparatively unknown in 
this country until she appeared as Scarlett 
O’Hara, the English Vivien Leigh won an 
Academy statuette—known as an “Oscar” 
—for the best performance by an actress. 
Honoring a Negro for the first time, the 
Academy gave Hattie McDaniel another 
“Oscar,” voting her “Mammy” the best 
supporting role by an actress. Victor Flem- 
ing’s direction and the late Sidney How- 
ard’s screen play were likewise honored, 
and in addition “Wind” technicians won 
prizes for art direction, film editing, and 
color photography. 

Of the few remaining important awards, 
Robert Donat helped his compatriot, 
Vivien Leigh, establish something of a 
sweep for England when his characteriza- 
tion in the title role of “Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips” was voted the best performance by 
an actor. Best performance by an actor in 
a supporting role went to Thomas Mitchell 
for his impersonation of a drink-sodden 
doctor in Walter Wanger’s “Stage Coach.” 
A contender for “best film” honors, “Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington” gathered a 
lone prize with recognition of Lewis R. 
Foster as the author of the best original 
screen story of the year. Among the other 
awards was the perennial prize for Walt 
Disney, who maintained his domination of 
the cartoon field by winning in that class 
for the sixth consecutive year with his 
short, “The Ugly Duckling ° 

Introduced by Frank Ca, +a, whom he 
succeeded as president of the Academy, 
Walter Wanger presided over the 1,400 
Hollywood great and near great who 
jammed the Ambassador’s Coconut Grove 
to applaud screen history, and Spencer 
Tracy passed out the various awards with 


... and Robert Donat 


the poise of an actor who has two “QOs- 
cars” of his own at home. 


{ Earlier in the week more than 600 re- 
viewers of the newly organized Newspaper 
Film Critics of America announced their 
own “bests” for 1939: best picture: “Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips”; best actor, Robert Donat 
for his work in that film; best actress, 
Bette Davis for her performance in “Dark 
Victory.” 


Sideswipe at Sin 


In “The Women,” Joan Crawford broke 
away from the type casting that was 
threatening her screen career and imper- 
sonated a hard-boiled and unscrupulous 
shopgirl. With Srrance Carco, the “ex- 
dancing daughter” sheds several more lay- 
ers of accumulated glamour to reach her 
best performance in many years. Other- 
wise, this M-G-M melodrama, with pre- 
tensions as a prestige picture, proves to 
be an overlong and overacted sideswipe 
at sin. 

Set in a fictional locale, this adaptation 
of Richard Sale’s “Not Too Narrow, Not 
Too Deep” is the story of a cynical café 
entertainer and six convicts who escape 
from a South American penal colony. Their 
break through swampland and jungle is a 
saga of misery and suffering chiefly be- 
cause they are accompanied by one Cam- 
breau—a mystical, unexplained character 
evidently intended to be reminiscent of 
Christ. Bible in hand, Cambreau sets about 
regenerating his desperate companions, 
and, before the mysterious figure wanders 
off into the dusk, four of the group have 
made their peace and died, and two—a 
mocking iconoclast (Clark Gable) and the 
café girl (Joan Crawford) —see the light 
in time to be saved. 

Forsaking most of her usual make-up, 
Joan Crawford plays a Sadie Thompson- 
like role with considerable honesty, and 
Clark Gable is competent, if heavy, as a 
stubble-bearded exponent of brute force. 
Nevertheless, a potentially strong cast 
that includes Peter Lorre, Albert Dekker, 
Paul Lukas, J. Edward Bromberg, John 
Arledge, and Eduardo Ciannelli is over- 
shadowed by Ian Hunter’s interpretation 
of the mystic Cambreau. Directed by 
Frank Borzage, “Strange Cargo” has its 
effective moments of brawling melodrama 
but suffers in its length and laggard pace; 
and the extra-cautious handling of the 
Cambreau figure makes for pompousness 
and some confusion. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Vici In THE Nicut (RKO-Radio) : The 
love story of a nurse (Carole Lombard) 
and a brilliant young surgeon (Brian 
Aherne) sounds only a minor monotone in 
this adaptation of Dr. A. J. Cronin’s reve- 
lation of conditions in a second-rate Eng- 
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Ruth Chatterton, back on Broadway 


lish hospital. A slow-paced script, dwell- 
ing on the sacrifices of the nursing staff, 
may be too clinical for average tastes; 
however, it effectively maintains its som- 
ber mood, and the cast—particularly Anne 
Shirley—offers some excellent perform- 
ances. Julien Mitchell, Brenda Forbes, 
Peter Cushing, Robert Coote, Ethel Grif- 
fies. 


ZanziBpAR (Universal): Movie-goers in 
the market for a time killer may be either 
thrilled or amused by this slapdash saga 
of a woman explorer (Lola Lane) who 
combines a lion hunt with an errand for 
the British Empire. The melodramatic 
hodgepodge generously includes everything 
but the equivalent of an African kitchen 
sink: sudden death and espionage, a ship- 
wreck and a belching volcano, predatory 
whites and blacks, and a wide assortment 
of ferocious fauna. 





RADIO 


Aldrich Family Soars High 
on Wings of Ezra Stone 





Since last October, Lowell Thomas’ 
nightly news broadcast has been the bell- 
wether of NBC’s Blue Network (Jack 
Benny leads the Red) with a CAB rating* 
—as of last week—of 18.3. But the same 
survey showed that Thomas had a danger- 
ous rival: the Aldrich Family, which vault- 
ed into second place with 17.9, throwing 
Walter Winchell out of the coveted spot. 

Each Tuesday night, at 8 o’clock EST, 
Aldrich Family fans hark back to the trou- 
bled days of their adolescence with Henry 
Aldrich, a callow youth with an amazing 
propensity for getting in Dutch. To the de- 








*A confidential poll for radio advertisers and 
their agencies accepted as the standard guide 
to listener popularity. 





THEATER WEEK 





Lenten Depression 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The entire first act of John Van 
Druten’s Leave Her To Heaven was 
consumed by a middle-aged, faded mar- 
ried woman making passionate passes 
at her young chauffeur, and vice versa. 
The entire second act was consumed in 
the business of getting rid of her older 
husband, the chauffeur bashing his 
head in with a mallet and the wife tak- 
ing the blame. The entire third act was 
consumed by me making a bee-line for 
home and speculating on the obtuseness 
of folk who saw fit to throw away time 
and money on such antiquated and 
doomed chowchow. 

Mr. Van Druten has in the past pro- 
vided us with several diverting little 
comedies, but you’d never have sus- 
pected it from this play. Though based 
on a celebrated London murder case, 
it not only gave off the impression of a 
so-called true confessions story hurried- 
ly fabricated on the boss’ order by the 
office-boy but, despite its birth in au- 
thenticity, seemed as remote from all 
truth as a dramatization of a Bertha M. 
Clay novel by Maurice Dekobra. The 
exhibit suffered further from the slight 
aesthetic nausea invariably induced in 
audiences by the lechery of a female 
well along in years, particularly when it 
is emphasized that she is married and 
the mother of children and when the 
object of her concupiscence is young 
enough to be her own son. Outside the 
French theater, the injunction is that 
when you say that, smile. As Mr. Van 
Druten grimly offered it to us, the spec- 
tacle provided a pervasive brown taste 
looking avidly for a mouth. Apparently 
believing that no writer like him could 
possibly be so humorless, the opening 
night customers sought to collaborate 
with him by laughing at points where 
he had neglected properly to supply 
laughter. 

Miss Ruth Chatterton made her re- 
appearance in the play after an absence 
of many years. Save for a suit of extra- 
ordinary, flowing Nile green pajamas 
that gave her the second act aspect of 
a Creme De Menthe float in a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day parade, she acquitted her- 
self, in the face of the dire materials, 
with considerable satisfaction. As the 
chauffeur of her ardent yen, an actor 
named O’Brien made so many faces in 
the process of conveying a reciprocal 
passion that he will probably have to 
employ a corps of masseurs for months 


to get his countenance even half way 
back to normal. 


About a year ago, Dorothy Thomp- 
son asked me would I please read a play 
she had just finished in collaboration 
with the German refugee actor, Fritz 
Kortner. I said that I would, where- 
upon she abruptly cut in, “I don’t care 
whether you like it or not; J know it’s a 
fine play!” Suppressing the natural re- 
tort that under the circumstances I 
then didn’t see why she wanted me to 
waste my time and hers looking at it, I 
politely kept mum and ordered up an- 
other vermouth. A month passed and 
the script failed to arrive. Encountering 
her in her husband Red Lewis’ quarters 
one evening, I casually mentioned the 
fact. “Oh,” she said, “the play was no 
good and we threw it into the waste- 
basket.” 

Whether or not Anotuer Sun, by 
Miss Thompson and Kortner and recent- 
ly and very briefly produced at the Na- 
tional, is that same play or another one, 
I have no immediate means of knowing, 
but in the first case it should have been 
left in the wastebasket and in the sec- 
ond should have been deposited there. 
An effort to dramatize the trials of vari- 
ous refugees in accommodating them- 
selves to the American scene, it reveals 
an almost total ineptitude in drama- 
turgy and, further depressed by Kort- 
ner’s direction, resolved itself in the- 
atrical presentation into little more 
than a series of isolated dialogues given 
theoretical stage movement by sudden- 
ly accompanying them with arbitrary 
exhibitions of pedestrianism. 

In addition to debility in the play- 
writing department, the authors dis- 
close their unfamiliarity with the con- 
temporary theater by relating their 
story largely in terms of a succession 
of ancient rubber-stamps, including the 
humorous devices of wrongly translat- 
ing the German idiom into the English 
and the difficulty of a foreigner’s under- 
standing American slang, the dramatic 
devices of sudden bad news over the 
radio and the dropping of something 
to warn another character that he 
shouldn’t do a certain thing, and the 
character devices of the sympathetic 
woman who understands the husband 
burdened with a flighty wife and the 
newspaper reporter who keeps his hat 
on in the house and is usually in a state 
of inebriation. 
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spair of their harassed fathers and mothers, 
Henry and his sidekick, Dizzy, invariably 
are parked behind a series of eight balls. 

The spark plug of this fast-rising pro- 
gram—as Henry Aldrich himself—is 21- 
year-old Ezra Stone, a Broadway veteran 
who stepped out of Oak Lane prep school 
in Philadelphia nearly six years ago and 
into a bit part in the Theater Guild’s pro- 
duction of “Parade.” Stone got his first 
break early in 1935: understudy to Jimmy 
Savo, the leading man, and a walk-on part 
as a photographer in George Abbott’s hit 
comedy, “Three Men on a Horse.” From 
then on he was a regular member of the 
Abbott organization, playing in “Brother 
Rat” the following year. Then, after the 
finish of that money-maker’s 577 perform- 
ances, Stone wheedled Abbott into letting 
him take the fattest part—that of 16-year- 
old Henry Aldrich—in a new show, “What 
a Life.” The play—and particularly Henry 
Aldrich—was a hit. 

The result was that in September 1938 
the Aldrich Family was transplanted from 
the play into radio for a fifteen-minute 
weekly sketch on Kate Smith’s show over 
CBS. The following summer, the Aldrich 
Family filled in for Jack Benny’s Jell-O 
program on NBC, and last fall, with Jell- 
O’s decision that the show was too good to 
drop, it got its present spot. 

Director of “See My Lawyer,” now on 
Broadway, Ezra Stone has also found time 
recently to make a film (“At Dear Old 
Siwash”) , work on a play, dabble in ama- 
teur movies, and direct the current refugee 
show, “Reunion in New York,” besides 
doing his radio stint. He likes to dash 
from chore to chore by automobile, and 
last week, caught up for speeding on 
one of these jaunts, he was fined $5 in a 
New York traffic court. Scenting a pub- 
licity opportunity, Stone cooked up a 
yarn that he didn’t have the amount with 
him, and the judge had mercy on trouble- 
attracting Henry Aldrich: he allowed six 
days for raising the money. Stone, de- 
lighted that afternoon newspapers had front- 
paged the story, paid up on the last day. 


Acme photos 











Vallee’s Comeback 


With his popularity rating on the down- 
grade, Rudy Vallee, orchestra leader and 
noted discoverer of new radio talent, 
abandoned his Thursday evening hour for 
Standard Brands last September and went 
off the air for the first time in ten years 
(Newsweek, Aug. 7, 1939). He thereby 
obeyed an old radio maxim: “When you’re 
on the toboggan, get out of the studios be- 
fore it’s too late.” 

The second part of the adage—“come 
back later with something new”—the 38- 
year-old musician follows this week, with 
a half-hour program for Sealtest on NBC’s 
Red Network at 9:30 EST Thursday night. 
Instead of the usual Vallee fare—with the 
wavy-haired maestro serving as master of 
ceremonies for a group of guest stars—the 
new show combines music by a 25-piece 
orchestra and wacky flights of historical 
fantasy, with Vallee taking the main char- 
acter (his first victim is Christopher Co- 
lumbus) . 
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NEWSWEEK 


Aiding him in this historical hullabaloo 
as a permanent program fixture is Slapsie 
Maxie Rosenbloom, heavyweight prize- 
fighter, assassin of the King’s English, and 
movie actor, who once delighted Holly- 
wood by wanting to slug an assistant di- 
rector for calling him a Thespian. Other 
characters, played by guest stars, are to 
enliven the proceedings from week to week. 














How Presidential aspirants .. . 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Candidates on Griddle: 
Nine Forced to Unburden Souls 
at Stuffed-Shirt Romp 


There are few countries left in the world 
today where political contestants for top 
honors could get together for an evening 
of playful raillery without ending up soon- 
er or later in a vitriolic harangue—or a 
concentration camp. One of these nations 
is the United States. And last Friday 
night nine of the 40-odd potential candi- 
dates for the job as next occupant of the 
White House proved it. They even carried 
it all a step farther by dwelling individual- 
ly on the topic: “Why I am not qualified 
to be President.” 

Fortunately for the nine aspirants, their 
self-confessions will never reach the pub- 
lic’s ear. For all the badinage was directed 
specifically at the humors of more than 
400 members of the National Press Club 
in Washington, gathered together for a 
special fun-poking election-year dinner. All 
remarks were strictly “off the record” with 
press immunity guaranteed to all the at- 
tending specimens of Presidential timber: 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York; Sen. Bennett Champ Clark of 
Missouri; Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson; Jesses H. Jones, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator; Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator; Rep. Bruce Barton 
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of New York; Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan; Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, and Norman Thomas, Socialist 
party head. 


Each speaker was allowed five minutes 
‘1 which to discredit himself as a candi- 
date. Because the penalty for exceeding 
the time limit was a tough one—automatic 














... were ribbed at press dinner 


nomination for Vice President—no one 
dared exceed the allotted time. 


“ Many of the principal White House 
aspirants—President Roosevelt, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, Secretary Hull, Herbert 
Hoover, Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio, and 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New York 
—failed to appear. So in a prominent place 
at the speakers’ table sat a stuffed shirt 
“in honor of our absent guests.” 


* One of the chief laugh provokers at the 
affair were the star-bordered campaign 
placards drawn by Walter Karig, author, 
cartoonist, and capital correspondent for 
The Newark (N.J.) Evening News, which 
formed a political picture gallery on the 
walls of the dining hall (see accompanying 
illustrations) . By general consensus Karig’s 
prize poster was “98 per cent Pure Mc- 
Nutt”—an oblique allusion to the Indiana 
Democratic machine’s “2 per.cent club.” 


‘ Thomas, the Socialist’s perennial candi- 
date, granted Newsweek permission to 
publish one of his quips which brought 
down the house: “I have one thing in com- 
mon with the rest of you candidates; none 
of us has a chance. We are all sacrificial 
lambs—I mean goats. The difference be- 
tween you and me is that I know it.” 


‘ When the festivities finally broke up, 
each Presidential aspirant received a gift 
from the club. Attorney General Jackson 
drew “a big red apple for teacher” while 
Representative Barton carried away a 
copy of his own book, “The Man Nobody 


Knows.” 


RELIGION 


Salvationists in U.S. 
Total 103,000; Spend $6,000,000 
a Year; Get $15-$30 a Week 


In New York last week, Evangeline 
Booth appeared publicly for the first time 
since her retirement last fall from the 
Salvation Army’s high command. The oc- 
casion was a Diamond Jubilee Dinner. 
With the easy eloquence of a veteran 
preacher, the ex-General addressed 400 
diners—among them another general, 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall of the 
United States Army. She reminded them 
that her father, William Booth, founded 
the Salvation Army in London 75 years 
ago. She noted that it was just 60 years 
since an officer and seven lassies stepped 
ashore at the Battery and brought the 
Salvation Army to America. 

Finally Miss Booth remarked: “If I did 
not ask you for money, I fear you might 
not recognize me.” She pointed out that 























the American Salvation Army’s 60th an- 
niversary was as good a reason as any 
for chipping in to the New York Corps’ 
drive for $375,000. Actually, the budget 
calls for $1,647,809.12, but the army ex- 
pects to collect most of it at street meet- 
ings, lodging houses, etc. 

The Salvation Army makes it a point 
to be self-sufficient. In the United States 
it spends about $6,000,000 a year operat- 
ing hospitals, orphanages, hotels, food and 
clothing stations, summer camps, job 
bureaus, etc. And if possible, each local 
corps earns its own keep. 

This calls for a well-trained, well-dis- 
ciplined personnel, and the Salvation Army 
has it (total membership in America: 
103,000) . Converts must accept the army’s 
fundamentalist faith, “renounce the world 
with all its sinful pleasures,” and promise 
not to use alcohol or opium (non-smoking 
is taken for granted) . 

For full-fledged officership, the next step 
is a year’s rigorous training in one of four 
territorial schools (Eastern, Central, West- 
ern, Southern). Cadets obey rules as 
strict as West Pointers’. They learn physi- 
ology, first aid, housekeeping, bookkeeping, 
public speaking, and music. Once commis- 
sioned, they go wherever their superiors 
send them—running open-air meetings; 
singing, trumpeting, and preaching salva- 
tion from curbstones; and rushing to the 
rescue whenever disaster strikes (in Fin- 
land, European Salvationists have already 
fed 75,000 refugees; one officer has been 
killed) . 

No Salvationist earns more than $30 a 
week, and none less than $15. Of the 37,- 
000 officers, 60 per cent are women (nick- 
named “hallelujah lassies”). If officers 
marry, it must be within the army, and 
then only after getting permission. The re- 
sult is that the Salvation Army is often a 
family career—as notably exemplified by 
the Booths and by the present General, 
George L. Carpenter (Newsweek, Sept. 
4, 1939). 





Churchmen vs. Conscription 


Some 300 of the nation’s foremost Prot- 
estant clergy and laymen gathered last 
in Pniladelphia’s 


week First Baptist 
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Church. They were delegates to a meeting 
that was doubly sponsored—by the Feder- 
al Council of Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca and the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, both representing 25 
denominations. They spent three days 
discussing and writing and rewriting a 
statement of policy on “the churches and 
the international situation.” Some of their 
more important declarations, to be recom- 
mended to member faiths for adoption, 
concerned these topics: 


Conscientious Ossectors: “The 
churc should make available machinery 
for rv .stering conscientious objectors in 
their lucal churches and with their national 
bodies . . . The churches should challenge 
the principle of military conscription.” 


War: “The United States must remain 
out of the present conflicts in Europe and 
the Far East. The United States, however, 
can no longer avoid its responsibility for 
the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace ... will have to renounce its politi- 
cal and economic isolation and identify 
itself with other nations in the creation of 
a world government. We, therefore, urge 
that the United States in collaboration 
with other neutral nations use every means 
available to bring about . . . peace.” 


Trave: “Economic nationalism, no less 
than political nationalism, has bedeviled 
the relations of nations. The result is that 
the peoples which possess the preponder- 
ance of the world’s wealth project armies 
and navies to maintain their privileged 
position . . . Nations will have to renounce 
the practice of economic warfare. Repara- 
tions, embargoes, trade and currency re- 
strictions, quotas and tariffs, no less than 
cannon and bombing planes, are instru- 
ments of war.” 





ART 





Farmers in Oil 


In 1925 the artist James Chapin—hard up 
—rented a log cabin near Newton, N. J., 
and settled down there for five years to 
paint. His rent was $4 a month; his land- 
lords were a primitive farm family named 
the Marvins. The Marvins don’t know it, 
nor would they care, but portraits of them 
now hang in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the John Herron Art Museum in India- 
napolis, and the Duncan Phillips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington, D. C. 

And four Marvin family portraits are 
among the high spots of Chapin’s 24th one- 
man show—his largest exhibit to date and 
his first retrospective—which opened last 
week at the Associated American Artists 
Galleries in Manhattan. “The Marvin 
paintings,” writes Chapin’s fellow artist 
and friend Grant Wood in the catalogue, 
“among the best things in American art, 
strong and solid as boulders . . . estab- 


lished Chapin in the front rank of Ameri- 
can painters.” Edwin Alden Jewell, New 
York Times art critic—who is little given 
to enthusiasms—declares: “This show .. . 
establishes his position as second to none 
in our contemporary roster. It contains 
some of the finest paintings of our time 
. This show is the real thing.” 

In addition to the Marvins, the 56 oils 
in the show depict almost all phases of 
the American scene—from the rolling New 
Jersey farm lands first memorably painted 
by George Inness, to “Pork Chops,” a big 
city market scene. Stops in between include 
fishermen, prizefighters, a fine “Old Man 
in a Railway Coach,” a young High Bridge, 
N. J., “Ball Player,” and an Ethel Waters 
“Blues Concert” in Carnegie Hall, which 
the artist attended last winter with his 
20-year-old son, a swing enthusiast. 

As a boy of 16, Chapin worked as a run- 
ner for a New York bank to finance art 
study at the free Cooper Union school and 
later at the Art Students League. Then, 
like many young painters, he studied 
abroad—at the Royal Academy of Art in 
Antwerp, where he lived for $2.50 a week. 
On his return to New York after two years, 


Chapin earned a meager living as a pro- 
fessional illustrator for books like his 
friend Robert Frost’s “North of Boston” 
and magazines. Now 52, Chapin maintains 
a Greenwich Village studio in New York 
and for eight years has rented a modest 
farm near High Bridge, N.J. The shy, 
grizzled painter teaches one day a week at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia and explains that he used 
to be a seven-day-a-week painter but is 
now a six-day artist. “Art,” he adds sheep- 
ishly, “is just about my whole life.” 


NEWSWEEK 
SPORTS 


Ne’er-do-well Makes Good: 
Lazy Seabiscuit Needs Goad, 
but He’s Greatest Winner 


With the fever of turf fans boiling near 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, winter horse rac- 
ing reached its climax last Saturday after- 
noon in the season’s two biggest classics, 
Three hours after a horse named Many 
Stings (owned by the Le Mar Stock Farm) 
had thrilled 16,093 at Hialeah Park, Mi- 
ami, by winning the $52,000 Widener Cup, 
Charles S. Howard’s Seabiscuit—galloping 
from the No. 13 stall in the Santa Anita 
Handicap in Arcadia, Calif—dgained the 
$86,650 first prize and became the great- 
est money-earning horse of all time. 

The seven-year-old Biscuit, ridden by 
Jockey Johnny Pollard, boosted his life- 
time-earnings total to $437,730, surpassing 
by $60,986 the high mark of $376,744 hung 
up by Sun Beau in 1931. It was the new 
money champion’s 33rd victory in 89 
starts and, in attaining it, he set a track 
record for a mile and a quarter, 2:01 1/5, 





“Associated American Artists Galleries 


‘Pork Chops, a down-to-earth scene i. James Chapin 


leading his stablemate Kayak II (last 
year’s Santa Anita winner) by a length. 

Thus a Horatio Alger story of the turf 
came to its fulfillment. Seabiscuit was 
born of impressive parents in 1933—his 
mother was Swing On and his father was 
Hard Tack, who in turn was the son of 
Man o’ War and Tea Biscuit. 

But Man o’ War’s grandson did little as 
a two-year-old to justify his heritage or to 
encourage his owners, the Wheatley Sta- 
bles (Ogden Mills and his sister, Mrs. H. 
C. Phipps). The homely bay colt just 
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would not run. He didn’t seem to “give a 
damn,” as his trainer, Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons, put it, and seemed interested 
only in fooling with exercise boys and 
eating. 

Fitzsimmons, not given to beating 
horses, finally could stand Seabiscuit’s in- 
difference no longer. One day prior to a 
race, he handed Jockey Frankie Kobel a 
small bat and told him to use it as he saw 
fit. Such persuasion sent the Biscuit flying 
to victory over a 6-furlong course. But his 
legs bothered him, and he won only five 
races ($12,510 in all), finishing out of the 
money eighteen times. He could have been 
bought out of a claiming race for $2,500. 

The following year, after winning a few 
starts but once finishing last in a twelve- 
horse field, Seabiscuit was sold to his pres- 
ent owner, Howard, for $8,000—and silent 
Tom Smith became his trainer. 

Seabiscuit really set sail in 1937, win- 
ning eleven out of fifteen starts, and $168,- 
580. He entered the Santa Anita Handi- 
cap and lost it by just a nose to Rosamont. 
The same margin of a nose, Stagehand’s in 
this case, again deprived Seabiscuit of 
Santa Anita victory in 1938. Nevertheless 
he undisputedly reigned as horse of the 
year when he defeated War Admiral, the 
1937 three-year-old sensation, in a match 
race at Pimlico. 

Three weeks before last year’s Santa 
Anita, Seabiscuit pulled up lame. He went 
into retirement, put on weight, and appar- 
ently was doomed never to run again. On 
Feb. 9, he essayed a comeback but ended 
in third place. Eight days later he was in 
the eighth spot. But then a fortnight ago 
Seabiscuit miraculously recaptured his old 
form, outfooting Kayak II to the wire in 
the San Antonio Handicap. This boosted 
his stock for the Santa Anita Handicap, 
and when he went to the post last week he 
was not only the money favorite but the 
popular choice, even of many persons 
wagering on other entries. 


"While Seabiscuit’s history-making run 
was the talk of the turf world—as was to 
a lesser extent Many Stings’ romp in the 
Widener—the man who pioneered the way 
for both races was forgotten by all but a 
few spectators. It was Joe Smoot who 
lifted winter racing out of the bush leagues 
when he started the nation’s two most 
lavish racing plants—Hialeah Park in 1925 
and Santa Anita in 1933. He passed his 
Hialeah interest to a friend, Jimmy Car- 
stairs, in 1929 (Hialeah’s present owner 
is Joe E. Widener), and in 1933 was 
edged out of Santa Anita (now operated 
by Hal Roach and Charles Strub) on the 
ground that the track could best be opera- 
ted by a resident of California. 

The 52-year-old promoter—once a dish- 
washing-machine manufacturer, a stock- 
market operator, and money lender—now 
lives in semiretirement at the Hotel Bar- 
bizon-Plaza, in New York City. The size 
of the brim of his hat—which friends look 


to as a barometer of his financial status 
(gigantic when prosperous, small when 
hard-pressed) —is larger than average, re- 
flecting comparative comfort. If Smoot is 
the forgotten father of winter racing, the 
feeling is mutual. He did not even know 
that last week’s races were being run. 





The IC4-A Meet 


For the third consecutive week, Al 
Blozis, the 6-foot-5, 250-pound George- 
town University sophomore strong boy, 
picked up a 16-pound iron ball in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, last Sat- 
urday night and heaved it beyond Jack 
Torrance’s indoor record of 53 feet 14% 
inches. Blozis’ shot-put in the IC4-A* 
meet, made despite a strained wrist, was 
measured at 55 feet 314 inches. (His high: 
55 feet 834 inches a fortnight ago—News- 
wEEK, Mar. 4). A Georgetown freshman, 





*Officially the Intercollegiate Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America. 





Phil Graves, running the anchor lap of a 
relay, turned in a 4:154 mile—which 
stamps him potentially one of the top- 
notch milers of tomorrow. 

However, as a team in the IC4-A meet, 
Georgetown did not do so well, finishing in 
a tie for ninth place with Maine. New 
York University took the college title, 
eleven Violet tracksters scoring 27 points 
in seven events, followed by Manhattan, 
21, and Penn State, 1714. 





Sport in the War 


In spite of the war, sport events con- 
tinue at a near-normal pace in Germany— 
so the Nazi Government claims. Dr. Otto 
Dietrich, head of the press publicity bu- 
reau in Berlin, announced last week that 
the Fourth International Winter Sport 
Meeting in Garmisch-Partenkirchen had 
just ended. Seven countries (Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia, and Germany) had competed in ice- 
hockey, skating, and skiing contests, and 
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Grapefruit Notes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Sr. PETERSBURG, Fla.—The 
sun, which shines down here by special 
arrangement with the Chamber of 
Commerce, is just beginning to get 
around to its valuable work of baking 
the stiffness out of pitching arms and 
searing the skim off of ‘batting eyes, and 
I think it is now safe to say that the 
New York Yankees seem to have a 
pretty good ball team. 

For a while there was no way of tell- 
ing. An ugly rumor had it that the 
Chamber of Commerce had failed to 
pay protection money this winter, and 
the sun, a strictly cash institution, was 
planning to throw its business to Cali- 
fornia. Squatters along the Gulf Coast 
could roll up the sleeves of their parkas 
and pick off penguins from their front 
stoops with a .22 rifle. It was the worst 
crisis in Florida baseball since the steak 
famine that hit Casey Stengel’s Dodg- 
ers in 1934. 

Now, however, things are warming 
up, and business is back to normal. 
Larry MacPhail of Brooklyn is giving 
24 exclusive interviews daily. Judge 
Landis is friendly with the magnates. 
Joe McCarthy says he fears Washing- 
ton. One umpire states that Feller is 
faster than Johnson. Another umpire 
states that Johnson was faster than 
Feller. Lefty Gomez promises twenty 
victories. The Phillies declare they will 
be “improved.” The ballplayers are 
grumbling about the food, and a bell- 
hop swooned the other day when some- 
body tipped him. In short, the training 
season is on. 

Our preliminary survey yields the 
following facts: 


Winter-Booxk Favorite: The mana- 
gers in the National League have com- 
bined to jinx the St. Louis Cardinals 
by voting them the pennant in advance 
All of them—except Ray Blades, Car- 
dinal manager—say “The Cards will 
win” or “The Cards will be hard to 
beat” or “I fear the Cardinals.” Mr. 
Blades regards the whole thing as a 
dirty capitalistic conspiracy. 

This department picked the Cards 
last year, and [ still think they might 
have won if Branch Rickey, their super- 
visor, had not underrated the club. 
This year they look even better. The 
strong young pitchers—McGee, Cooper, 
Bowman, Lanier, Barrett, possibly 
Sunkel—are bolstered by the mellow 
skill of Davis, Weiland, and Warneke. 


The team has speed, power, and a tight 
defense. But pennants are not won 
among the grapefruit. I mention the 
early Cardinal boom merely because it 
has the ballplayers talking. 


McCartoy Fears WaAsHINGTON: 
Borrowing from the old Stagg policy— 
“Stagg Fears Purdue”—the New York 
Yankee manager says he fears the chal- 
lenge of the Washington Senators (as 
well as Detroit, Cleveland, and Bos- 
ton). 

“They have a young club,” says Mr. 
McCarthy, “and they may start roll- 
ing.” 

McCarthy is also the author of those 
fearless baseball statements “Yes and 
no” and “Do you think it is going to 
rain?” However, his hunch on Washing- 
ton may be less feeble than it sounds. 
The Senators have a tough young infield 
and a copious kindergarten of pitchers 
who might possibly produce. 


Rooxte-or-THE-WeEek: The _best- 
looking freshman ballplayer thus far is 
Harold (Peewee) Reese, shortstop who 
came to the Brooklyn Dodgers from 
Louisville. 

“When you see a kid playing as low 
and close to the ground as that,” says 
Manager Leo Durocher (whose job 
Reese may share), “you know you’ve 
got an infielder.” 


Hovsenotp Hint: Correspondents 
with the New York Giants were noti- 
fied in advance by an official Winter 
Haven source (the Giants are training 
in Winter Haven) that they must look 
elsewhere for “liquid refreshment and 
ladies of the evening.” In respect to 
liquor, the official source had a second 
thought—“or you might ask a bellboy,” 
it said. 


CieveLAND Menace: A surprising 
number of players and managers who 
watched him last year expect Lou 
Boudreau, former U. of Illinois athlete, 
now shortstop for Cleveland, to be one 
of the season’s sensations. 


Hvuee Catcuer Reveats Au: Ernie 
Lombardi of Cincinnati, who won the 
official antlers as the goat of the 1939 
World Series, has a very interesting 
comment to make on the incident which 
saw him scuttled at home plate by 
three Yankee runners last fall. 

“This is certainly great fishing weath- 
er,” says Mr. Lombardi. 
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cities throughout the Reich plan to hold 
their regular horse-racing meets—running 
66 days in Berlin alone. 

In England, too, sport continues to hold 
a place, though on a curtailed basis. The 
annual Oxford-Cambridge classic, scratched 
from the calendar during the World War, 
was rowed last week on schedule. 

For this, the 92nd Oxford-Cambridge 
pull, both crews economized, spending far 
less than the $5,000 a side usually eaten up 
in training bills. The race, shortened from 
414 miles to 1% miles, took place on the 
Royal Henley course of the Thames River, 
30 miles from London. In place of the mil- 
lions normally lining the shores stood a 
handful of spectators, mostly children evac- 
uated from the cities. The Cambridge shell, 
a 3-1 favorite, won by five lengths in 9 
minutes 28 seconds. But because of the ab- 
breviated course, the oarsmen will not re- 
ceive the traditional varsity letters and the 
race will not count in the official series, 
which remains: Cambridge, 48 victories; 
Oxford, 42; and one dead heat (in 1877). 





Hothouse Tennis 


Annually the National Indoor Tennis 
Championship has been a stepchild tourna- 
ment. Few of the super-stars, looking 
ahead to the outdoor season and Davis 
Cup, cared to enter the midwinter test on 
boards, for the ball bounces far faster on 
wood than on grass or clay, and the indoor 
game might throw stroke production out of 
gear. 

A lean tennis year looms ahead this sum- 
mer, with no Davis Cup play and few if 
any internationalists at Forest Hills; hence 
Bobby Riggs, No. 1 amateur and national 
outdoor champion, decided to let the fu- 
ture care for itself and last week took up 
his racquet in the 40th indoor champion- 
ships, Seventh Regiment Armory, in New 
York City. 

A top-heavy favorite, Riggs met stern 
opposition only in the final when he con- 
quered Don McNeill, who carried him to 
five sets 3-6, 6-1, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2. Before 
Riggs, only Bill Tilden (in 1920) and 
René Lacoste (in 1926) ever held both the 
United States outdoor and indoor cham- 
pionships simultaneously. 

Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, who unsuccess- 
fully tried to obtain a divorce three weeks 
ago on the grounds that her husband was 
not interested in tennis and cruelly criti- 
cized her tennis friends (Newsweek, Feb. 
26), gained the women’s indoor title, an 
objective she had been shooting at for 
years. In the final, Mrs. Fabyan defeated 
the more brilliant but less steady Los An- 
geles star, Pauline Betz, the defending in- 
door net queen, 6-4, 1-6, 7-5. 

Riggs, retaining his masterful touch, 
also had a share in copping both of the 
indoor championship’s duet titles, winning 
the mixed doubles with Miss Betz, and the 
men’s doubles with Elwood Cooke. 
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‘HE YOUNG MAN pictured in the 
illustration above is about to 


oy one of the most glorious expe- 


ces In motoring—a cross-country 
in a new LaSalle V-8. 
ve know it will be a glorious expe- 
ce—because tests reveal that the 
LaSalle handles easier, rides 
er, holds the road more securely, 
operates more quietly than any 
r car ever sold at its price. 
ue reason for this extraordinary 
yrmance is not fartoseek. LaSalleis 
by Cadillac and offers the matchless 


La Salle 
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Illustrated is the LaSalle Special 5-Passenger 4-Door Touring Sedan, $1440* 


advantages of Cadillac craftsmanship. 


For instance, LaSalle is powered by 
a Cadillac V-8 engine—and no finer 
thing can be said of a motor car. The 
result of over a quarter-century of 
development, Cadillac’s great V-type 
engines know no rivals for smooth- 
ness, for quietness, for long life, or for 
general operating efficiency. 

The same superiority attaches to 
every other unit of LaSalle’s chassis. 
The brakes, the steering mechanism, 
the frame, the axle—all are designed 
and built to Cadillac’s finest stand- 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


ards of engineering and craftsmanship. 


You might expect that a car so fine 
would command some premium in 
purchase price or in operating cost— 
but not so with LaSalle. Its price is 
unusually moderate, and it saves on 
gasoline and oil like a miser. 

In view of all this, why deny your- 
self the additional pleasure and satis- 
faction of owning a LaSalle V-8? Your 
dealer will gladly arrange for a demon- 


stration. Better see him today. 
4 4 4 
The Cadillae Motor Car Division builds LaSalle, Cadillac 
and Cadillac-Fleetwood cars. Prices begin at $1240* 


1220 AND UP *de- 


livered at Detroit. Transportation based 
on rail rates, state and local taxes 
(if any), optional equipment—white 
sidewall tires, accessories—ezxtra. 
Prices subject to chanae without notice. 





The Men Who Stoke the Army Stomach 








The result is easy to take 


Uncle Sam may be booming his defense 
with 300-m.p.h. bombers, super-dread- 
noughts, and quick-firing rifles, but he isn’t 
neglecting an old-time activity: that of 
educating the young men who join up to 
perform specialized jobs in the service. 
Dozens of trades are taught, among them 
that of providing the fodder for which the 
bugler sounds mess call. The Army has 
twelve Bakers and Cooks schools scattered 
over its Corps Areas and departments. The 
accompanying photographs, taken in the 
Second Corps Area school at Fort Slocum, 
N.Y., show some of the steps in the training 
of an Army cook. The men not only dish 
up old-fashioned staples such as meat, po- 
tatoes, and coffee, but learn to bake bread, 
pastries, pies, etc., and to assemble meals 
of high dietetic value. 


A student learns to butcher 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terr 


The Army ration of today—and the Civil War soldier’s fare 
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Powwow of U.S. Educators 





Strikes Sparks Over Question 
Whether IQ Can Be Lifted 


St. Louis was jammed last week with 
12.000 visitors, educators attending the 
70th annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. They 
filled every hotel and overflowed into Pull- 
man cars outside Union Station, where 
scores berthed at $2.50 and $3 a night. 
They attended more than 120 meetings, 
gathered at more than 50 luncheons, and 
examined some $500,000 worth of school- 
supply exhibits. 

Among the events and reports figuring 
in the sessions: 


© The convention’s Associated Exhibitors 
bestowed their American Education Award 
upon William Lyon Phelps, Yale professor- 
emeritus of English literature. 


© By pre-convention mail ballot, Carroll 
R. Reed, school superintendent of Min- 
neapolis, was elected AASA president, 
succeeding Ben G. Graham of Pittsburgh. 


{Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author-edu- 
cator, announced a Children’s Crusade 
for Children and hoped America’s 30,000,- 
000 school pupils would give at least a 
penny each to help refugee children abroad 
—Finnish, Polish, Czech, Jewish, and 
Chinese. 


€ The legislative commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association (parent of 
the AASA) voiced “grave disappointment” 
at “President Roosevelt’s failure to act 
in support of public education . . . in the 
face of the known need and the fact that 
nearly 1,000,000 children of elementary- 
school age are not in school.” 


IQ anp Departs. By far the most sig- 
nificant piece of news at St. Louis was one 
of the least conspicuous. It emerged at a 
side meeting, that of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, where a group 
of top-notch psychologists presented the 
society’s 39th yearbook. A mass of re- 
search and opinion, the yearbook summed 
up the latest authoritative data on In- 
TELLIGENCE: Its Naturr AND NURTURE. 
(Public School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Two volumes, $6.) 

Parts of the yearbook were uncontro- 
versial. Leta Hollingworth of Columbia 
University’s Teachers College, who sub- 
mitted a manuscript before her death last 
fall, reported that people with high IQ 
generally are bigger, healthier, and hand- 
somer than dullards, and generally come 
from more prosperous families. She had an 
untested theory that smart people also 
have smaller extremities (hands, feet, ears, 
nose). And among racial stocks in Ameri- 
ca, she found important differences: most 
productive of inferior intelligence were 


Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, and Sicilians; 
most productive of genius were Jews, 
Chinese, British, Scandinavians, and Ger- 
mans. 

But the bulk of the book was a debate, 
focused on the “Iowa studies.” Arguing 
pro were three researchers of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa’s Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion—Director George D. Stoddard, Beth 
Wellman, and Harold M. Skeels. The 
findings they presented were truly star- 
tling to orthodox psychologists: 

Experimenting with inmates of orphan 
asylums, they had first studied 147 chil- 
dren of feeble-minded, criminal, or illiter- 
ate parents (the mothers’ average IQ was 
87.7). Placed with more prosperous and 
more intelligent foster parents—and hence 
given more stimulating environment— 


Elwood M. Payne 
Charmayne Smith, Texas queen 
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the children after three years showed an 
average IQ of 116, comfortably above 
normal. 

Next the Iowa psychologists placed one 
set of thirteen children (average IQ, 64.3) 
in a home for feeble-minded grown-up 
girls, where they learned to play, walk, 
talk, and mingle with adults. Checking the 
thirteen against a similar group (average 
IQ, 86.7) that remained in the drab 
orphanage, the researchers found (1) that 
the first batch gained 27.5 points in IQ; 
and (2) the orphanage group lost 26.2. 

If sound, those conclusions blasted a 
fundamental psychological doctrine—the 
theory that a child born with a low IQ 
can’t hope to boost it, no matter what his 
education; and that a high IQ can’t be 
lowered. It meant that not only heredity 
but environment as well could determine 
intelligence levels. 

Among the yearbook contributors, Dr. 
Stoddard found many a critic, chiefly 
Florence L. Goodenough of the University 
of Minnesota and Lewis M. Terman of 
Stanford. It was strange, they remarked, 
that no other research center had managed 
to produce IQ changes like Iowa’s. 

The upshot was charge and counter- 
charge. Dr. Stoddard, addressing one of 
the convention sessions in St. Louis, wry- 
ly admitted: “We are all supposed to sing 
a song of social significance . . . but I must 
confess that a few of the notes struck 
were so discordant as to defy transcrip- 
tion.” 





The Charming Charmayne 


Charmayne Smith is 19, 5-foot-3, and 
dark-eyed, and more than once has been 
judged the prettiest girl in Texas. She 
owns no less than 26 titles for beauty, 
among them Texas Goddess of Health, 
Bluebonnet Queen of Texas, Texas Queen 
of Queens, and Queen of the Texas Golden 
Jubilee Celebration. As Miss Texas at At- 
lantic City last fall, she was one of the 
finalists for the title of Miss America. 

Honor alumnus of a Dallas high school, 
Charmayne last month became a freshman 
in the University of Texas’ College of Fine 
Arts, majoring in dramatics. She set the 
campus on its ear and was promptly rushed 
by half a dozen sororities. And last week 
she completed her rocketing climb to 
campus prominence: The Texas Ranger, 
student humor magazine, named Char- 
mayne “Girl of the Month” and an out- 
standing co-ed. 





The School for Everybody 


Mortimer J. Adler, a professor at the 
University of Chicago and visiting lecturer 
at St. John’s College of Annapolis, Md. 
(Newsweek, Apr. 17, 1939), is a believer 
in education by reading—that is, by read- 
ing of the great books of the world. This 
week, in How To Reap a Book (371 pages, 
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Thousands of feet above the earth-bound 
farmer, busy at his spring plowing, the 
United Mainliner serenely glides along 
at 3 miles a minute ... her brawny en- 
gines using little more than half their 
available power. Soon the passengers 
will be at their destination . . . relaxed, 
rested, refreshed. Yes—“It Pays to Fly.” 
And it’s fun to fly United. For reser- 
vations, call travel agents, hotels, or 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Year Round ... the Main Line Airway 
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114,000 words. Index. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2.50), he tells how to go about 
it. By “read,” he means not passive recep- 
tion of information (the encyclopedias are 
full of that) but an active effort to under- 
stand what one has not understood before. 
To do so, one must read the great books 
three ways: 

1—From the title, author’s preface, 
and table of contents, find out what the 
author is talking about. Look for the 
skeleton—the framework of argument and 
subargument—and know what each part 
contributes to the whole. 

2—Spot the important words and sen- 
tences and be certain you know what 
they mean (confused definitions can befog 
a whole volume). Then decide whether 
the book accomplishes its stated purpose. 

$—Finally, criticize reasonably. Either 
accept the author’s thesis or show he is 
uninformed, misinformed, illogical, or in- 
complete. 

Adler likes to imagine a perfect uni- 
versity, whose faculty would be authors 
of the great books: Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides, and Gibbon in history; Plato and 
St. Thomas in metaphysics; Aristotle, 
Spinoza, and Kant in ethics; Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, and Locke in politics; Galileo, 
Newton, Faraday, and Einstein in physics; 
Darwin and Mendel in evolution and 
genetics; Adam Smith, Ricardo, Marx, and 
Marshall in economics; even a course in 
art by Leonardo da Vinci, and lectures 
on da Vinci by Freud. 

“This school exists for everybody who 
is willing and able to learn,” the educator 
declares. 





Mr. Russell’s Morals 


Appointment of the Britisher Bertrand 
Russell* as professor of philosophy at the 
Left-wing College of the City of New 
York (effective next February) loosed a 
torrent of protest last week. Leading it 
was the Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
who attacked Russell as a “recognized 
propagandist against both religion and 
morality,” convicted by his writings: “Out- 
side human desires there is no moral 
standard . . . God and immortality, the 
central dogmas of the Christian religion, 
find no support in science . . . In the ab- 
sence of children, sexual relations are a 
purely private matter.” 

Acting President Nelson P. Mead of 
CCNY retorted: “He has been invited .. . 
to teach courses in mathematics and logic, 
in which fields he is preeminent, and not 
to discourse on his personal ethical and 
moral views, to which as an individual he 
is entitled.” 





*The philosopher is an English peer with the® 


titles Earl Russell of Kingston Russell and 
Viscount Amberley. But he prefers to be known 
as plain Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
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Aretino as Michelangelo saw him 
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Pen-and-Ink Gangster: 
How the Scoundrelly Aretino 


Ruled Renaissance Roost 


The Italian Renaissance, which produced 
some of the finest minds and greatest 
works of Western civilization, also produced 
some choice examples of the genus rogue. 
Probably the choicest of all was the im- 
pudent, black-bearded Aretino, self-styled 
“Scourge of Princes,” blackmailer, the first 
modern journalist and press agent, and 
writer of comedies and poems that outdo 
anything in Italian literature for dirt and 
realism. 

This talented ruffian is the noisy hero 
of a full-length life by Thomas Caldecot 
Chubb, poet and biographer of Boccaccio. 
It is a big, roomy book with a fine view 
of the period and its lustrous figures. 

Pietro Aretino was born to a poor shoe- 
maker in Arezzo the same year that Co- 
lumbus first sailed west. In later life, he 
was inclined to attribute his wit and talent 
to a more nobel, though less legitimate, 
birth. Once, however, stung by an enemy’s 
taunt that he was nothing but a shoe- 
maker’s son, Aretino let the cat out of the 
bag. “I tell you,” he wrote, “that I glory 
in the title . . . May it teach the nobility 
to procreate sons which a cobbler has be- 
gotten in Arezzo.” 

Aretino first wanted to be a painter 
but soon found the pen a more likely 
weapon than the brush. He ran away from 
home as a lad, vagabonded about Italy as 
a scullery boy, hangman’s assistant, mule- 
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Some notes about one of America’s greatest fleets... 
the go-as-you-choose cruises that it offers to California, 
Hawati, the Orient and Round the World. And the 
very low First Class fares now in effect! 


A President Liner leaves the Golden Gate 


This is American President Lines’ 
S. S. President Coolidge, flag-ship of astoried fleet. 
22,000 tons, 650 feet long, S. S. President Coolidge 
cruises regularly from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, via Hawaii,to the Orient—along the 
Pacific’s Sunshine Route. With her, three other 
(smaller but equally fine-riding) American 
President Liners maintain the Pacific’s most fre- 
quent, favorite service. 


* * * 7 


Four other big, friendly American President Liners 
follow this same Trans-Pacific route to the Philip- 
pines, then sail on completely Round the World, re- 
turning finally to San Francisco via New York and 
the Panama Canal. 


CALIFORNIA, ROUND AMERICA 


Round America trips may begin from any point. 
Your American President Liner ticket includes 
rail transportation from your own home town 








to New York, in addition to the sunny, 17-day 
sea-trip along the Gulf Stream—through the 
Caribbean, via Havanaand the Panama Canal, to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and your train 
trip home again. $304 is the complete First 
Class fare (only train meals and Pullman are not 
included). And you may stop over in California 
as long as you like. 


* * * * 


Hawaii direct cruises from New York let you travel 
every mile in a soft, warm sun. Via Havana, 
Panama, Los Angeles and San Francisco, with 
stopovers if you choose. First Class from $335. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 


President Liner cruises take you from Cali- 
fornia, via Honolulu, to Japan’s Yokohama and 
Kobe, China’s Shanghai and Hongkong, and 
the Philippines’ Manila in no more than six 
weeks. Or you may return from Japan or China. 
First Class roundtrip fares are from $560, to 
Japan; $691, to Japan and China; $735,to Japan, 
China and the Philippines. Tourist Class fares 
save more than one third. And all American 
President Liner tickets allow you to stop over 
in any and every country that you choose. 





Trans-Pacific President Liners sail every other 
week, Round the World President Liners every 
fourth week, and you may use any combination 
of these to continue after any stopover or side 
trip exactly when you want to—with almost 
identical accommodations. Every American 


TO CALIFORNIA AND ROUND THE WORLD, FROM NEw York: Pres. Polk March 22; Pres.Garfiela 
April 19; Pres. Adams May 17; Pres. Harrison June 14; Pres. Polk July 12. TO THE ORIENT, FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Pierce March 22; Pres. Coolidge April 5; Pres. Taft April 19; Pres. Cleveland 
May 3; Pres. Pierce May 17; Pres. Coolidge May 31; Pres. Taft June 14; Pres. Cleveland June 28; 
Pres. Pierce July 12. ROUND THE WORLD, FROM SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Harrison March 16; Pres. 
Polk April 13; Pres. Garfield May 11; Pres. Adams June 8; Pres. Harrison July 6. 





President Liner has every stateroom outside. 
Each has ample sunny play decks, and an out- 
door swimming pool, and informal, pleasant 
public rooms. Each serves the same fine Amer- 
ican food...and each is staffed entirely with 
Americans. 





NEW TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


Manila direct sailings are now offered by American 
President Lines’ chartered ships, the Panama Paci- 
fic Liners: City of Newport News, City of Nor- 
folk, City of Los Angeles and City of Baltimore. 
From San Francisco to Manila, 18 days ($717 First 
Class, round trip), Hongkong, 22 days ($735). 
Singapore, 27 days ($821). Penang, 29 days ($850). 
No other service to Manila is so fast! 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Complete globe-circling cruises on American 
President Liners allow you to sail from New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco, via Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Philippines, Straits Settlements, 
India, Egypt, Italy, and home again across the 
sunny south Atlantic. First Class fares are from 
$1143 ($1049 if you cross America by train). 
And you may stop over anywhere; take any 
time froma minimum of 85 days up to two years. 

Full information about stopovers and side- 
trips, fares and all shore costs, and pictures of 
the American President Liners and their fasci- 
nating world-wide ports of call may be obtained 
from any Travel Agent, or from your nearest 
American President Lines office. 





These are the sampans of Shanghai 


See your own Travel Agent. Or write or call on us 
at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 462 Boylston St., 
Boston; Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles; Skinner Bldg., Seattle; or 311 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Round-World Service 





IN SEVEN STATES 
ARE LOOKING 
FOR ME 


TRAVELING SALESMAN —that’s what I’ve 

mn for years, but never did so well 
with the women until I discarded old- 
fashioned shaving methods and switched 
to modern Barbasol. Now instead of 
having a dry, coarse, bristly skin after 
shaving, my Barbasol Face is as clean 
as a pin, as smooth and fresh as a daisy. 


SPEED COUNTS when you’re on the road, 
and Barbasol gives me a sweeter shave 
in less time—whether the water is cold 
or hot. What’s more, Barbasol’s bene- 
ficial oils help to protect my skin 
against weather—after 
I’ve shaved—as well as 
against my razor while 
I shave. (Your druggist 
sells Barbasol in three 
sizes, 25¢, 50¢, 75¢. Five 
Barbasol Blades, 15¢.) 
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teer, and pawnbroker’s clerk. He was even 
a galley slave for a time. 

In Rome he first tasted his peculiar 
kind of success. A satire about Pope Leo 
X’s elephant, which had all Rome snicker- 
ing, was discovered to be the work of 
young Aretino. Instead of rewarding the 
author with a damp prison cell, Leo put 
him on his pay roll as official clown. 

Venice, however, was the city of Are- 
tino’s triumph. There he had a fine palace 
and debauched himself in style with an 
almost Oriental harem. The money came 
from powerful ruling princes who paid the 
satirist well to keep silent about them- 
selves. Works of art adorned his walls, 
works which Aretino wheedled out of the 
great painters he knew (send me a little 
sketch—or else, was the idea). Titian was 
a friend—although he called Aretino a 
“gangster of the pen”—and painted a 
magnificent portrait of him. Michelangelo 
painted him as St. Bartholomew in the 
Last Judgment; the picture shows a huge 
naked figure, with the bearded face of 
Messer Aretino, holding in his hand a 
human hide. That skin, with the features 
of Michelangelo himself, symbolized the 
painter’s fear of the scourge of princes. 

In Venice, Aretino wrote his famous 
comedies, his religious works (!), and his 
masterpiece, the “Ragionamenti,” which 
is a kind of handbook and guide for 
courtesans and is still read today for its 
beauty of style and for other reasons. 

Aretino died in 1556. According to his 
enemies he burst a blood vessel laughing 
at a dirty joke. (Aretino. 478 pages, 
157,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
$3.50.) 





Twins in a Seraglio 


In Our AraBiaN Nicuts, the Hoffman 
twins, Ruth and Helen, continue the enter- 
taining recital of adventures in Iraq, 
which they began in “We Married an 
Englishman.” The new book, out this 
weeks; is decorated with more of the artist- 
sisters’ amusing drawings that distinguish- 
ed the first. 

Ruth Hoffman married the Englishman 
Douglas Brooks, who is a civil engineer 


‘supervising construction projects for the 


Iraqi government. After the marriage, 
both girls went to Iraq to live. Their new 
book is crammed with lighthearted stories 
of Baghdad life, of Arab riots and blood 
feuds, of household troubles, and of the 
amazing menagerie the authors accumu- 
lated on their travels—27 animals, in- 
cluding two storks, a baby boar, a gazelle, 
a wild partridge, and a peacock. 

The high spot of the book deals with 
a safari the girls made into the desert 
north of Baghdad to visit a sheik of the 
Sumer tribe who was a friend of the Eng- 
lishman. They spent the whole of last sum- 
mer in the sheik’s camp, living in the 


harem with his three wives (one of whom 
was named Fatima). The twins made the 
most of a unique chance to observe and 
report on the inner workings of a seraglio 
and figure they must be the only American 
twins ever to live in a harem—or ever 
likely to. (Our Arapian Nicuts. 307 
pages, 94,000 words. Illustrations. Carricl; 
& Evans, New York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Private AnD Pusuic Lire or Soc- 
RATES. By René Kraus. 387 pages, 144,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. 
Though presented as a “biography,” this 
book could just as well be called a histor- 
ical novel of Athens in the Periclean Age. 
The author, an Austrian refugee, has also 
written into his tale a political allegory 
with modern implications. 


A Stricken Fie.tp. By Martha Gellhorn. 
302 pages, 85,000 words. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York. $2.50. Miss Gellhorn, 
who was a war correspondent in Spain, 
went to Czecho-Slovakia during the Munich 
crisis; this novel is obviously a thin fic- 
tionization of her experiences in Prague 
during those days. 


A Navy Seconp to None. By George T. 
Davis. 508 pages, 138,000 words. Notes, 
appendixes, bibliography, index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $3.75. A valuable and 
interesting study of our naval policy, dis- 
cussing the views of various Presidents 
since George Washington in relation to a 
naval establishment, the writings of Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, the fight for parity, and 
other related matters. 


Tue Crazy Hunter. By Kay Boyle. 
295 pages, 91,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2.50. Three short novels, all 
set in England, by the distinguished Amer- 
ican expatriate. The title story, about the 
horsy gentry, and the last, “Big Fiddle,” 
are the best. The second, “The Bride- 
groom’s Body,” is a bit precious. 


Carvin Coouince. By Claude M. Fuess. 
522 pages, 206,000 words. Illustrations, 














Carrick & Evans 
A harem-life delight in Iraq 
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bibliography, index. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $4.75. Full-dress life of the President, 
begun soon after his death and prepared 
with the cooperation of Mrs. Coolidge. Ex- 
tremely laudatory in tone. 


Gane Rute 1n New York. By Craig 
Thompson and Allen Raymond. 406 pages, 
125,000 words. Illustrations, index. Dial, 
New York. $3.40. Thompson and Ray- 
mond, reporters for The New York Times 
and The Herald Tribune respectively, 
trace the history and structure of the New 
York gangs. In their opinion, gang rule and 
dirty polities are reviving, despite tem- 
porary setbacks. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Anp Tuen Tuere Were None. By 
Agatha Christie. 264 pages. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $2. Basing her tale on the 
poem about the ten little Indians, Miss 
Christie isolates ten characters on an is- 
land, kills every one of them off, and writes 
her finest mystery since her now-classic 
“Murder of Roger Ackroyd.” Required 


reading. 


Mvrper Wirnout Cuives. By Joseph L. 
Bonney. 303 pages. Carrick & Evans, 
New York. $2. Introducing a new detec- 
tive, Simon Rolfe, who has a companion 
named Watson and who prides himself on 
his resemblance and his superiority to 
Sherlock Holmes. By “psychological logic” 
he solves the “impossible” murder of Lu- 
cille Divine, stabbed in a locked room no 
one could have entered. Amusing. 





SCIENCE 





Carbon of Radioactive Type 


Promises Anti-Germ Sleuthing 


Just as the wanderings of a man with 
a flashlight are easy to follow on a dark 
night, so the passage and digestion of 
food in the body can be traced by feeding 
persons “electrified food” which can be 
detected by sensitive meters as it journeys 
through the body. The food is earmarked 
because its molecules contain radioactive 
atoms—that is, particles which explode 
and emit tiny electrical currents in so 
doing. 

At the University of California last 
week Dr. Raymond T. Birge announced 
discovery of a radioactive form of carbon 
that may aid researchers to find how the 
germs that make meals of human tissues 
produce disease by their metabolic proc- 
esses. Since germs consume living tissues 
which contain carbon, and their excretions 
(which also contain carbon) are often 
the poisons that cause sickness, it should 
be possible to give animals the new electri- 
fied substance in food and then study how 








“ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE” 





SOLITAIRE... Two-Handed 


Soon this young couple will begin 
to face life’s problems together, and 

. . to paraphrase the old saying 
about needles and pins . . . when a 
man marries, his responsibilities begin! 

Marriage, most fundamental of hu- 
man changes, calls for the most com- 
plete readjustment. How does one 
adapt his affairs to meet this change? 

If you have had the forethought 
already to provide adequate life in- 
surance, you will want to make sure 
that under new and varying condi- 
tions you continue to get top protec- 
tion value for every dollar you save. 
If you have yet to own your first pol- 
icy, do not postpone this any longer. 


Children, their education, your 
eventual retirement . . . these are 
only a few of the things your life insur- 
ance should, and can, take care of. 

Your New England Mutual policy 
will always provide the liberal bene- 
fits it was designed to give, but times 
do change, and perhaps today your 
insurance program can be revised to 
help you meet new responsibilities. 

New England Mutual representa- 
tives are trained to give you the help 
you will undoubtedly need. They are 
glad to offer their services, without 
cost or obligation, to make sure that 
you are getting the most out of 
your insurance at all times. 


Here is a letter (we have the original on file) typical of many received by these competent 


New England Mutual field men: “Dear Mr. L___ 


: Thank you for your very thorough survey 


and report on my insurance program and for your suggestions in revamping it to meet my present needs. I 
realize that this is a service of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, but it takes individuals 
to carry it out and I feel that you have done the job in a most capable fashion.” 


NEW EXGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President . 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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kind of beauty in 
Alaska and the 
Yukon.Sunlit nights 
...giant flowers... 
colorful totem pole 
villages . . . glacial, 
mountain and sea 
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majestic panorama. 
Northern beauty 
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__ 9-DAY 
Ps . e, e n 
@ Yes! YOU can enjoy all this new 
beauty on your vacation time. Smart 
Princess liners take you on a 2000- 
mile cruise through beautiful fjords 
... past glittering glaciers along the 


sheltered Inside Passage. June-like 
weather. Ship life is gay every minute. 


9-DAY. CABISES ys To Skagway 
-.. Sailings from Vancouver $105 


each week trom 


Special 11-DAY CRUISES .. . Via 


Sitka and Skagway... from 


Vancouver June 25, July 16 
and August 6 .. . from $125 


Fares from Vancouver,Victoria and Seattle 
incl meals and berth except at Skagway. 


See BANFF... LAKE LOUISE... 


COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY ENROUTE 


Low rail fares to North Pacific Coast points and 
California via Canadian kies. Fast Canadian 
Pacific transcontinental trains — air-conditioned. 
CANADA WELCOMES U.S. CITIZENS—No Passports 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
4l OFFICES IN U. S. AND CANADA 
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bacteria use it for their own ends. Other 
forms of radioactive carbon lose their 
electrical qualities rapidly, but the type 
discovered at the University of California 
has a relatively long life. 











Cancer-Freezing Challenged 


The cancer treatment most publicized 
last year was undoubtedly the so-called 
“hibernation” method developed by Dr. 
Temple Fay of Philadelphia (NEwsweex, 
May 29, 1939). Going on the theory that 
cold inhibits malignant growths and eases 
pain, doctors using this procedure pack 
patients in ice, lower their body tempera- 
tures as much as 20 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and send the sufferers into frozen sleeps 
that may last five days. The technique 
was tried on more than 100 persons in 
1939. 

That this treatment is not too highly 
esteemed by some specialists, however, was 
indicated last week in a New York state- 
ment by the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer. Answering a question by 
the National Association of Science Writ- 
ers as to the value of freezing for cancer, 
the group announced that the method 
might be effective in curbing pain (mor- 
phine is equally so). But the society re- 
vealed that although cold may kill weak 
cancer cells, it leaves strong cells un- 
harmed, and, after low-temperature treat- 
ments are ended, tumors may start grow- 
ing with renewed vigor. 

The ASCC also reported that blonds 
are more susceptible to cancer than 
brunets because they lack protective skin 
pigments. 





Menaced Elms 
Symbolic of the early Colonial back- 


ground of many old American towns are 
the tall elms that provide tradition and 
shade to front yards and thoroughfares. 
But thousands of these stately trees are 
losing their leaves and slowly dying be- 
cause of a devastating and as yet incura- 
ble ailment known as Dutch elm disease. 

The tree malady—which broke out in 
Holland in 1919 and later swept into Bel- 
gium, France, and most of Europe—is 
caused by a parasitic fungus that lives in 
elm sapwood and blocks tree “veins,” thus 
cutting off supplies of vital fluids. But 
since the parasitic growths live inside the 
trees, they can’t get out to spread Dutch 
elm disease unaided, and their partners in 
crime are so-called European elm-bark bee- 
tles, which attack only trees already made 
sick by the fungus and bore into elm sap- 
wood to lay their eggs. Thus the deadly 
cycle continues; the larvae hatch into bee- 
tles, then spread infection by carrying 
spores of the fungus as they fly to other 
trees, 

Now the insect-fungus combination is 
producing Dutch elm disease in New York, 


NEWSWEEK 


Connecticut, and other Atlantic seaboard 
states, and ranging as far west as Ohio. 
There is a mystery in its spread: How can 
the disease turn up in one locality and 
soon afterward be detected 80 or 100 
miles away? Last week Dr. E. P. Felt, 
director of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories in Stamford, Conn., an- 
nounced the answer—that swift upper-at- 
mosphere winds could blow fungus-carry- 
ing beetles over long distances. To prove 
this, he released 10,000 toy balloons into 
the air. These, like the beetles, were capa- 
ble of traveling only a few miles without 
the aid of strong winds. But many of the 


Seaf Camera News 


Trial balloons: Dr. Felt uses 
them to trace beetles’ course 


returned balloons were blown from 20 to 
more than 260 miles, indicating that the 
insects were transported in a similar way. 

Dr. Felt is convinced that the best way 
to control the elm-killing malady is by 
eradicating infected trees, and these steps 
have already cost nearly $20,000,000 since 
1931. But he fears that the United States 
will never be entirely rid of the imported 
ailment: “We must learn to live with the 
Dutch elm disease.” 
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SIDESHOW 
‘Boo!’ — 


Minneapolis, Minn.: Because he 
sneaked up behind Patrolman Maurice 
Kohler and hollered “boo!” Ernest Hutch- 
ins, 23-year-old student at the University 
of Minnesota, was fined $5. “If everyone 
went ‘boo,’ there would be no respect for 
the law,” complained the patrolman. 


Never Too Old— 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Applying for a re- 
newal of his license to drive an antique 
1996 car, Jerry Patterson, a Negro, gave 
his age as 106—and proved his statement 
with hunting and fishing permits. His driv- 
er’s license, first obtained when he was 95, 
was renewed. 


Burned Up— 


Brooklyn, N.Y.: Irked by a four- 
piece brass band which stood in icy slush 
to oompah “In the Good Old Summer 
Time,” Patrolman William Ianella stopped 
shivering long enough to arrest the horn- 
tooters for lacking a license for a public 
performance. 


Strip Tease— 


Boston, Mass.: City Censor John 
Spencer ordered “A Night at the Folies 
Bergere” to put more clothing on three 
girls who slid practically unclothed down 
a big dagger. He withdrew his order when 
he discovered that Mimi, Fifi, and Lucille 
were dummies. 


Gargled— 


Detroit, Mich.: Replying to a _ poll 
asking secretaries to list their complaints 
against the boss, one girl wrote: “I can’t 
stand him sitting with his stocking feet in 
the wastebasket.” The most common com- 
plaints were swearing and slovenly dress. 
The only boss to get a clean bill of health 
was praised for gargling before dictating. 


Appetite— 

Paris: “She eats like a butterfly” is 
hardly a compliment, the French Academy 
of Sciences learned last week. The winged 
creatures gorge themselves each day on 
one-half their own weight in food—in other 
words, a 120-pound girl would have to put 


away 60 pounds of food daily to match 
them. 


Authority— 


Baltimore, Md.: While the Rev. Dr. 
Harris E. Kirk was studying a chapter on 
John Baskerville, English printer, in the 
Enoch Pratt Library, the library assistant 
advised him: “If you want additional in- 
formation about Baskerville, Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk is an authority on the subject.” 








AttHoucn “bortz” 
sounds like a Slavic 
soup, it is the trade 
name of the indus- 
trial diamonds used 
by the steel indus- 
try in making dies 
for wire drawing 
and similar applica- 
tions. 


In sTEEL mill jargon 
“bark” is the decar- 
burized skin or 
layer just beneath 
the scale of newly 
produced steel. 


Tue Sree industry 
annually buys large 
quantities of sap- 
lings to stir molten 
metal and reduce 
the total amount of 
carbon in the steel. 


Golden Age... 





Fw BOOKS recapture 
as perfectly and as 
freely from nostalgia 
the sunny, feckless days of childhood as Kenneth 
Grahame’s “The Golden Age.” Here, in a slender vol- 
ume, is all the child’s bewilderment at: the behavior 
of the Olympians: those strange beings who are able to 
do what they like and yet persist in dull pursuits like 
simply sitting and talking when they might very well be 
playing Indians and settlers in the fields. 


In it, there’s all the joy of living, of discovering and 
watching new things every day. The bustling, breathless 
progress of an ant hauling home a vanquished beetle. The 
sudden switch of sleepy house cat into miniature panther, 
stalking through the shrubbery. The transfiguration of 
pollywog into frog. 

Of course, these memoirs of nonage were written a 
good many years ago about a childhood that was even 
further removed from the present. And yet it seems to 
us that childhood is one of the few immutables in a 
changing world. There’s still the excitement of impact 
with unfolding experience. And there are still the toys, 
more elaborate nowadays, but essentially the same in 
spirit as the crude bone dolls dug up in Danish middens. 


There are the sleds that glissade steep, hard-packed 
slopes. There are the sleek bicycles complete with gears 
and brakes. There are the building sets that have some- 
what replaced the blocks of other days as being more in 
tempo with twentieth century construction. 


There are the dolls that cry realistically and roll their 
eyes. The stoves and miniature kitchens that really 
work. There are the skates that whiz along the pave- 
ment; the scooter cars; the trains and the model planes; 
all the paraphernalia of modern civilization in miniature. 


We like to watch the boiling activity of the small f 
from our not too senile pinnacle; to w atch them building 
frames for model buildings and bridges, demonstrating 
not too convincingly an ability to ride a bicycle “no 
hands,” skating, hopefully concocting messes unedible by 
any save their perpetrator, carrying on the manifold ac- 
tivities that have engaged adolescent interest since time 
immemorial. It tends to confirm our belief that as long as 
there is coltish frolicking abroad, the age is not yet off the 
gold standard. 


And when we see youth thus busy with its toys, we 
can’t help feeling an almost paternal sense of participa- 
tion. Bethlehem supplies steel for sled runners and roller 
skates, for bicycle spokes and springs, for building sets 
and toy cook stoves, for minute truck trailers, for scores 
of the impedimenta that get under adult feet but make 
ample contribution to youthful happiness. 





This advertisement of BretHteHemM Sree, Company was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 





Yes, That Gold Hoard Exists, 
and It’s Scattered Over U.S. 


But Sen. Tobey’s Query 
Spotlights the Secrecy Veiling 


Government’s Accounting 


The United States monetary stock now 
consists of about $18,200,000,000 gold and 
$3,800,000,000 silver—figures that are con- 
stantly growing, since gold imports con- 
tinue at the rate of $250,000,000 monthly 
and the government is keeping up its sil- 
ver-purchase program. Yet strangely, no 
one except the Treasury Department’s 
Bureau of the Mint, the guardian of this 
most important inventory of all time, has 
ever made a physical count to see if it 
really exists. 

This curious fact was pointed out in 
Congress last week by Sen. Charles W. 
Tobey, Republican of New Hampshire 
and a rough-riding New Deal critic, who 
showed that figures on the government’s 
assets had not been verified by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, official audit bu- 
reau. Referring to the famous McKesson 
& Robbins inventory debacle, Senator 
Tobey called for an investigation of the 
method of auditing government agencies 
which have custody of public assets. 

Probably no one, including Senator 
Tobey, really fears that the Treasury’s gold 
stock is an imaginative quantity like F. 
Donald Coster-Musica’s crude-drug inven- 
tory at McKesson & Robbins. His point 
was that an Administration demanding 
such “high standards” from business should 
not be loose about its own accounting 


Depositories: Uncle Sam’s gold vault at Fort Knoz, Ky... . his silver depository at West Point 


methods. But it is a fact that the elabo- 
rate system built up to guard the nation’s 
money supply is concerned entirely with 
outside bandits and inside petty thievery, 
not with external audits. Except for the 
148-year-old annual inspection of samples 
of newly minted coins by a commission 
appointed by the President, there is no 
check on the Bureau of the Mint itself. 

The Director of the Mint, Nellie Tayloe 
Ross—first of her sex to be the governor 
of a state (Wyoming in 1925) —heads an 
organization of 1,073 persons, mostly ex- 
pert workmen, who operate the bureau’s 
three mints, three assay offices, and two 
depositories. From a protection system 
which in 1792 consisted of a $3 watchdog 
named Nero and two guards armed with 
pistols and dirks, the mint has worked out 
an anti-burglary technique that reaches its 
highest development in the incredible gold 
depository at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Here in an edifice built of granite, lined 
with concrete, and surrounded by ma- 
chine-gun pillboxes, is a 60- by 40-foot 
steel and concrete vault, half underground. 
The two-dozen guards inside have a com- 
missary department to feed them in case 
of siege, an emergency power plant, and a 
basement pistol range. A short-wave radio 
is constantly tuned to the Kentucky police 
system and to the radio at the fort, where 
1,400 soldiers are stationed, At strategic 
points are microphones so sensitive that 
the very breath of an intruder would be 
detected. If he did get to the torchproof 
walls of the vault he would automatically 
be enveloped in poisonous gas fumes. And 


Wide World 


if necessary the guards can completely 
flood the vault area with water from the 
surrounding moat. 

Contrary to the general impression, how- 
ever, the bulk of the country’s gold hoard 
is not “buried” at Fort Knox. The latest 
figures on distribution, as of Sept. 1, 1939, 
show that the greatest quantity of gold 
was in the New York assay office where 
Wall Street meets the East River—some 
$6,704,507,016 in bullion, probably the 
greatest concentration of the yellow metal 
in history. (The New York office is the 
first stop fer gold imports; here the bars 
are carefully assayed.) New York also held 
$62,888,980 in silver coins and $2,597,264 
in paper currency, while at the affiliated 
depository at West Point was the major 
part of our silver bullion—some $1,151, 
125,482 (carried at an average acquisition 
price of about 80 cents, compared with the 
$1.29 monetary value and the current 
world price of 35 cents). 

Fort Knox was second in gold holdings, 
however, with a $5,523,706,735 pile of bul- 
lion, while the Denver mint held about 
$3,966,366,460 of gold along with $43,537, 
803 of Colorado’s sacred “white metal” and 
$56,859,739 in silver coins. On the West 
Coast, the San Francisco mint boasted 
$1,140,002,547 gold; the Seattle assay office 
held $11,175,414 gold and the old New 
Orleans mint, now an assay office, held a 
$6,753,377 heap of silver coins. And the 
historic Philadelphia mint held $12,355, 
693 gold, $293,915,754 silver, $219,557,154 
in silver coins, and $1,215,381 in pennies 
and nickels—the largest stack of “minor 
coins.” 

Secure against robbers, this money 
treasure is also safe against “inside jobs.” 
It takes three men to open the 20-ton 
door of the Fort Knox vault, since each 
one knows only a third of the various 
combinations. In any of the mint offices, 
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whenever money or bullion is taken from 
one room to another, vouchers and receipts 
gre filled out as if a transcontinental 
journey was involved. 

The holdings of each mint and deposi- 
tory are checked annually by a rotating 
“settlement committee” of mint executives 
who leave in a sealed envelope at each 
vault a tabulation of the treasure stored 
therein—a record for next year’s committee 
to look at. Furthermore, a copy of each 
tabulation is filed at the Washington of- 
fce. And workmen, whose specially pro- 
vided clothing is carefully washed for gold 
dust, are required to bathe each night 
before leaving and the bath water is ex- 
amined for sediment. 


Significance 


Senator Tobey’s measure, regarded as a 
harassment maneuver, will probably be 
pigeonholed, but his contention does fur- 
nish one more dramatic instance of the 
government’s failure to take the account- 
ing medicine it prescribes for business. 
What really worried informed citizens 
about our gold stock, however, is the fact 
that it is there. The gigantic hoard pre- 
sents a constant threat of runaway credit 
expansion and inflation and also, as the 
United States acquires a constantly greater 
proportion of the world’s gold supply— 
it now is 65 per cent—the danger grows 
that other nations will abandon the metal 
as a standard of value. So far no satisfac- 
tory method of stopping the gold influx 
or of redistributing our gold surplus has 
been presented (Business Tides, Feb. 5). 








Trade Daggers 


U.S. and Allies Are Feuding 


Over Blow to American Farms 


Since the outbreak of the war, America’s 
exports to Britain and France have jumped 
from $72,471,512 in September to $85,- 
798,000 in December. But during this 
period, our exports of tobacco to the Allies 
have decreased from $5,346,890 to $1,509,- 
963, and fruit shipments have dropped 
even more—from $6,220,764 to $1,109,- 
603. 

This discrepancy is due to the Allies’ 
policy of using their American funds to 
buy such war necessities as aircraft, metal- 
working machinery, aluminum, iron and 
steel, copper, and chemicals while placing 
orders for the easier procured farm prod- 
ucts with Dominions or with nations they 
hope to influence. Thus the belligerents 
have announced they will buy their tobac- 
co from Turkey, and Britain is currently 
considering shifting some of her wartime 
cotton purchases from the United States 
to Brazil. 

Last week, at the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings on the resolution to ex- 
tend for three years the Trade Agreements 

































































































“TF you have a figure-work giant, don’t put Junior in 
against him.” That seems obvious. But some men are 
doing this — because they didn’t 
realize that they could get just the 
right figuring machine exactly 
made for their needs. 


THAT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has a Junior, yes—Model L, a 
small, hand operated calculating machine 
for occasional use. But it also makes 23 
other calculating machines, ranging all 
the way up to the remarkable Model 
A-1, “master mind” of all automatic cal- 
culators in the world. (Also adding-list- 
ing, posting, bookkeeping, and check 
writing machines.) 

Ask a Monroe representative in one 
of our 150 branch offices to analyze 
your work and suggest exactly the 
figuring machine your business needs. 





If your work calls for occasional figur- 
ing in your office, at home, on the read, 
here’s the answer: Monroe Calculator 
(Executive Model). Only 7/2 Ibs., oceu- 
pies no more area than a letteriwad. 





unique time saver in mechanical figuring. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Wide World photos 


Pennsylvania planners: Governor James, Richard P. Brown... 


Act under which America has made re- 
ciprocal-trade treaties with the United 
Kingdom and France, such war-buying 
policies were condemned by Senators Rob- 
ert M. La Follette Jr. and Arthur H. 
Vandenberg as discriminating against 
American farmers. Reciprocal-trade trea- 
ties offer little defense against such policies, 
they contended. 

To this, Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace and Assistant Secretary of 
State Henry F. Grady gave an answer that 
made headlines. Not only has the govern- 
ment ample power to meet such discrimi- 
nation, they argued, but it is now giving 
close study to plans for fighting back. 

Pressed for an explanation, Secretary 
Wallace asked to be excused from discus- 
sing the nature of the government’s plans, 
but Washington knew of two proposals for 
retaliation—(1) to force the Allies to take 
a normal amount of farm products in order 
to get the war materials they need; and 
(2) to tax all war materials so as to reim- 
burse farmers for lost export markets, 


Significancen-~- 


Beneath the surface of this friction be- 
tween the United States and the Allies 
over war purchases lies the Johnson Act— 


‘the law which prevents us from making 


loans to Britain and France because they 
have reneged on the loans we made them 
during the last war. Their discrimination 
against America’s farm goods amounts to 
pressure for repeal of the act. 

And last week’s headlines amounted to 
the Administration’s counterbluff—an- 
swered almost immediately by Britain’s 
threat to divert cotton purchases. Actually, 
Washington will consider carefully before 
instituting any such reprisals because of 
possible retaliation. And hope still remains 
that Turkey will not be able to fill Brit- 
ain’s demand for 200,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco a year. 


Pennsylvania Way 


Money Saved, Business Boomed, 


and Jobs Made by James Plan 


Like most Republican governors elected 
in 1938, Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania 
had pledged himself to encourage business 
as the best means of reducing unemploy- 
ment. But because this pledge necessitated 
a drastic reversal of policies adopted by 
the most New Dealish of state administra- 
tions (that of ex-Gov. George Earle) and 
because Pennsylvania is the second great- 
est industrial state, the story of how this 
platform has been carried out in the past 
fourteen months is of national import. 


Under James’ urging, the State Legisla- 
ture last year promptly removed some of 
the restrictions adopted in the preceding 
four years that had helped drive hundreds 
of plants out of the state. Regulations 
governing the hours of women workers and 
the 1937 workmen’s compensation statute 
were changed to lighten industry’s burdens, 
and the state’s “Baby Wagner Act” was 
amended to provide protection for em- 
ployers as well as employes (Newsweek, 
June 12, 1939). The latter change helped 
cut the state’s 1939 strike toll far below 
the national average. 


The legislature also adopted James’ idea 
of a State Department of Commerce to 
render more positive assistance to busi- 
ness. This new agency was given far 
broader powers than those possessed by 
similar departments in other states, in- 
cluding the duty of advising the legisla- 
ture on reducing the burdens upon busi- 
ness, of trying to eliminate unfair compe- 
tition, of carrying on research to aid bust- 
ness in finding new markets, and acting 
generally as a “friend at court.” ; 

The result of all these changes, it 1s 
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...and Walter D. Fuller 


asserted by Secretary of Commerce Rich- 
ard P. Brown, inventor and industrialist 
who organized the Brown Instrument Co. 
when he was only 19 years old, is that not 
a single important concern left the state in 
1939. By direct intervention, his depart- 
ment persuaded several companies to drop 
plans for moving. 

In addition to all these measures, James 
was determined not to raise taxes, even 
though he inherited from his predecessor 
a $58,000,000 relief deficit plus commit- 
ments for $120,000,000 in new projects. 
Consequently, he financed the deficit by 
abandoning most of the Earle projects, by 
slashing $7,000,000 from state operating 
expenses, and by limiting the relief 
appropriation for the 1939-41 period 
to $120,940,000, compared with the 
$200,000,000 spent in the two preceding 
years. 

The relief cut was predicated upon a 
hope that business-encouragement policies 
would take thousands off relief and into 
private jobs, but the task was complicated 
by acut in WPA rolls that came about the 
same time—from 289,000 late in 1938 to 
120,000 by last summer. Perceiving the 
extraordinary effort required to create the 
hecessary jobs, James and Brown there- 
upon drafted Walter D. Fuller, president 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., to direct 
a huge and hurried job-mobilization 
drive. 

Frankly facing the specter of new taxes 
for relief if they failed, Fuller and his 
committee of outstanding Pennsylvania 
businessmen started a vast whirlwind cam- 
paign last November. Business, educa- 
tional, religious, and civic groups were en- 
listed; every county was organized; every 
plant, tradesman, and retailer was urged 
to develop new outlets, increase output, 
and start construction and alteration proj- 
ects immediately. Special women’s com- 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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This is the new Ediphone for your desk. It’s 
beautiful. And it does a beautiful job in bringing 
greater achievement to your business day. 

It’s wonderful to talk your work away...to pour into this 
814”x11” miracle your notes, letters, instructions. Your desk’s 
cleared of papers— your mind of details— you work in peace 
and so does your secretary. That’s Edison Voice Writing — it’s 
beautiful ! 

Two new streamlined beauties to try — the letterhead-size 
Ediphone on your desk, the cabinet Ediphone (see below) at 
your desk—without obligation. Write Dept. W3, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N.J.—or—Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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The Cabinet Ediphone 
... it’s beautiful, too! 


A square foot (floor space) of 
magic! Like the desk model, 
completely enclosed, dust- 
proof, compact, smart. With 
self-closing correspondence 
and record compartment. See 
it. Try it. 
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MARCHANT eliminates the causes of 
operator fatigue, error, and slow- 
down... because the machine does 
all the work. Such super-automatic, 
in-built features as the ““Accuracy- 
Controller’ are invaluable in keep- 
ing operators fresh and alert... in- 
suring top-speed production all day 
long. Ask us what MARCHANT’S 
unchallenged ease and simplicity 
of operation will do for you. 








MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


A 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
1475 Powell Street = qww/3/11/40 
Oakland 














When the Decline Ends 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Majority opinion among govern- 
ment economists at present, according 
to all reports, is that the current decline 
of business has another six or eight 
weeks to run and then there will be an 
about-face which will start us on an 
upgrade that by the end of the year will 
wipe out all the recent losses and bring 
production back to the high level of the 
final quarter of last year. This is, as 
anyone who has followed developments 
in the past few months will recognize, 
a most extraordinary prediction. How- 
ever, perhaps it will prove to be right. 
But if it does most of the more suc- 
cessful private analysts will be sur- 
prised. For most of these private ex- 
perts, as pointed out here two weeks 
ago, while not at all disturbed by the 
present downswing, and refusing to go 
along with the small minority which 
thinks this is the start of a major wide- 
spread recession, do not expect a sharp 
uptrend to get under way in such short 
order. As they see the future, there will 
be a further tapering off of production 
for a few more weeks and then a level- 
ing out which may, and probably will 
unless some new force comes onto the 
scene, continue for several months, say 
at least until the Democratic conven- 
tion in July. 

The difference between the two 
groups is almost entirely a matter of 
their interpretation of what has hap- 
pened in the business world in the past 
few months to bring about the present 
slump. It is to this interpretation, there- 
fore, that one must look if he is to 
judge which of the two groups is most 
likely to be correct. 


The argument of the government 
economists, when stripped of its non- 
essentials, is that the rapid rise of 
business activity between September 
and December of last year was just 
an ordinary inventory bulge, and the 
current drop is nothing more or less 
than the customary correction of a 
top-heavy inventory position. In other 
words, they see the movement as a 
whole during the past six months as 
just the equivalent for all practical pur- 
poses, although on a slightly reduced 
scale, of the recovery and collapse be- 
tween 1936 and 1938. And they as- 
sume, therefore, which is the basis of 
their optimism, that as soon as the 


necessary correction has been completed 
we will start on the upgrade of another 
cycle. Their reasoning, thus, is exceed- 
ingly simple. Inventories are the whole 
story. 

The private analysts, in contrast, do 
not look upon the present decline as 
the result of earlier overbuying. That 
is, they do not see it as the liquidation 
of burdensome stocks of goods. Rather, 
their interpretation is that with the 
outbreak of the war a large number of 
American business firms, primarily be- 
cause they were afraid of price rises 
and slow deliveries on their orders, de- 
cided to lift the general level of their 
inventory position. They also decided 
at the same time that it was wise 
policy to convert a part of their cash 
balances into capital improvements. 
Producers, therefore, were called upon 





to turn out a volume of goods which 
was sufficient, not only to take care of 
immediate consumption demands, but 
as well to lift inventories to the desired 
higher level and to make possible the 
changes in productive equipment. That 
job for the most part has now been com- 
pleted, and the current slump is simply 
a readjustment of production back 
down to current consumption levels. 


Such actual facts as are available 
support the interpretation of the pri- 
vate analysts rather than that of the 
government economists. Inventory ac- 
cumulation last year was not excessive. 
According to the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, in the 
590 important companies for which 
data were available at the end of last 
week, the increase over 1938 amounted 
to only 4 per cent. Such an increase, of 
course, is insignificant. 

Granting, therefore, that the private 
analysts have the best case on the 
nature of the slump, is there any rea- 
son to believe that in spite of this they 
may prove wrong and we will get an 
upturn? Clearly there is. All that would 
be necessary is some development that 
would start taking goods off the market. 
This might come through war buying, 
through a revival of the capital mar- 
kets, or through a clarification of the 
political outlook. The private analysts 
do not rule out these possibilities. All 
they say is that as yet each one is 
nothing but a question mark. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
mittees concentrated on getting house- 
holders to begin renovation and repair 
work. 

By last week, the Fuller committee (its 
drive ends Apr. 1) was sure that it had 
created at least 30,000 new jobs—and it 
could point with pride to its share in an 
unheard-of-relief performance. For, while 
relief rolls invariably increase after Novem- 
ber, Pennsylvania’s continued to decline. 
The year-end rolls carried some 70,000 
fewer names than in August and declined 
by 3,000 more cases in January and Febru- 
ary. 


Significance 


The jobs created as a result of Pennsyl- 
vania’s changed policies appear especially 
impressive in view of these facts: (1) 
operations in the state’s biggest industry, 
steel, have been declining since mid-De- 
cember; and (2) Pennsylvania’s business- 
men pledged millions of increased con- 
struction despite the uncertainties created 
by the war (moreover, Keystone State 
plants haven’t yet shared materially in the 
big war orders). 

Pennsylvania’s experience and the rec- 
ord in states such as Connecticut, which 
also boasts of an administration “friendly 
to business” and gained 160 new indus- 
tries last year, will supply important elec- 
tion-year ammunition for supporters of 
business-government cooperation to solve 
the unemployment problem and for those 
who want it solved by local rather than 
by national action, 








Record Earnings 


Outstanding earnings reports issued this 
week included these: 


StuDEBAKER: President Paul G. Hoff- 
man reported a profit of $2,923,251 for 
1939, compared with a loss of $1,762,465 
for the preceding year. Unit sales were up 
117 per cent during the year, owing chiefly 
to the success of the low-priced Champion, 
introduced last spring, which already ac- 
counts for 60 per cent of the corporation’s 
passenger-car business. Hoffman also re- 
ported that Studebaker’s much-publicized 
2,000-truck order from the French Gov- 
ernment was sold at regular dealers’ net 
prices and carried only the normal profit 
margin. 


Monsanto: On its all-time peak sales 
of almost $43,000,000 in 1939, the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. earned $4.01 per share, 
compared with $2.35 in 1938 and $4.40 a 
year earlier. Losses on the company’s Brit- 
ish assets resulting from the depreciation 
of the pound sterling, plus higher wages, 
taxes, and other costs, kept last year’s 
profits below 1937’s, according to President 
Edgar M. Queeny. The president also told 
stockholders that the company was pro- 
ducing no war materials and would not 











STRATHMORE 








is 


the CHARACTER of your business? 


Here you see Raymond Loewy, the great industrial designer, at 
work designing his own 1940 letterhead. You’d expect the man who 


styled the new Studebaker car, the new Frigidaire, and the Penn- 
sylvania streamlined locomotives to have a fine and distinctive 
letterhead that truly represents the character of his business. You'd 
expect him to choose the paper carefully for expressiveness and 


quality. He has. The paper...is Strathmore. 
Paper is Part of the Picture of you, which your letterhead conveys. 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE 
WRITING, it costs less than 1% more than the same letter written 
on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be 
made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little 
cost difference, is sound business economy. 
* * * 

THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business.Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. N.W.2, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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enter that field unless required to do so by 
the government. 


Coca-Cota: The Coca-Cola Co. 
achieved another all-time peak by rolling 
up earnings of $27,230,374 in 1939, com- 
pared with $23,770,877 in 1938, according 
to R. W. Woodruff, chairman of its board 
of directors. 


] A fortnight ago, Coca-Cola won an im- 
portant victory in its protracted litigation 
to prevent bottlers from infringing the 
trade mark. The Federal District Court in 
Baltimore enjoined the makers of “Dixi- 
Cola,” “Marbert Cola,” “Lola Cola,” and 
“Apola Cola” from using the word “Cola” 
as part of their products’ name regardless 
of the prefix adopted. And last week, in 
Chicago, the company won another type 
of protection—a permanent injunction, 
likewise from a Federal court, restraining 
Just Kitty Davis, Inc., from “passing off, 
in response to calls for Coca-Cola or Coke, 
any product not the plaintiff’s.” 





$420,300 a Year 
G. W. Hill Fights Plan to Cut 


His American Tobacco Earnings 


When the present-day American Tobac- 
co Co. arose out of the ashes of the old 
“tobacco trust,” dissolved by the Supreme 
Court in 1911, stockholders of the new 
firm adopted a bylaw giving top officers 
a share in profits whenever net income ex- 
ceeded $8,200,000. In accordance with this 
provision, the company’s president, George 
Washington Hill, received salary and 
bonuses aggregating more than $2,800,000 
in the three years 1930-32—a reward for 
pushing American Tobacco’s earnings, des- 
pite the depression, to a new high level. 

In 1933, to settle a minority stockhold- 
er’s suit attacking the bonus system as too 
generous, the plan was modified so that 
the incentive compensation (bonus) should 
be based only on net profits of more than 
$15,500,000. Last week a demand for 
further revision was revealed in a proxy 
statement sent out by the management in 
connection with the annual meeting to be 
held Apr. 3. The statement advised stock- 
holders that Lewis D. Gilbert, known in 
financial circles as a heckler at many 
corporate meetings, was planning to intro- 
duce a resolution raising to $23,719,000 
the base point at which incentive com- 
pensation should start and prohibiting it 
on earnings above $27,719,000. 

Declaring such a proposal “shortsighted 
and dangerous,” President Hill, whose re- 
muneration from the company last year 
totaled $420,300, warned that if it were 
adopted he would consider the action a 
repudiation of his entire administration 
and could not, “with self respect, continue 
in the company.” 


{] The idea of the American Tobacco Co. 
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without George Washington Hill is as un- 
thinkable as J. P. Morgan & Co. without 
J. P. Morgan or the Ford Motor Co. with. 
out Henry Ford. As vice president from 
1911 to 1925 and subsequently as _presj- 
dent (succeeding his father, the late Percj- 
val S. Hill), G. W. H. has been respon- 
sible more than any other man for Ameri- 
can Tobacco’s unbroken profits record 


Wide World 


G. W. Hill, tobacco magnate 


(last week the company reported 1939 
net income of $26,428,000 against $925, 
436,000 in 1938) . 

He and his father together brought out 
Lucky Strike cigarettes in 1917, but it was 
the younger man, as sales manager, who 
developed the new brand into the com- 
pany’s chief money-maker. A genius at 
creating mass sales through the written 
word, Hill personally dominated Ameri- 
can Tobacco’s advertising policies. A theo- 
ry of his—that every product should be 
promoted on the basis of some distinctive 
quality—led to adoption of the slogan 
“It’s toasted.” He selected—occasionally 
even conceived—such famous campaign 
slogans as “Reach for a Lucky instead of 
a sweet,” “Nature in the raw is seldom 
mild,” and—for Cremo cigars—‘“Spit is a 
horrid word.” And among his favorites 
in the company’s line is one that was 
always pushed by his father—the humble 
Bull Durham, the nickel’s worth beloved 
of roll-your-own smokers. 

Lest stockholders forget his record, Hill 
last week reminded them: “My associa- 
tion with the American Tobacco Co. has 
been my life work. I have known no 
other.” 


Labor Notes 


Most labor unions consider the South 
their biggest organizational problem. For 
years union organizers have made inter- 
mittent drives for new members in this 
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ction with only indifferent results. This 
week a new campaign was started by the 
AFL with a conference op Southern labor 
at Atlanta. The goal is 500,000 new mem- 
ters chiefly in textile, marine, lumber, 
white-collar, retail trade, and government- 
employment fields—an aspiration that 
promises clashes with the CIO, which has 
ynions in all of these groups. 


€ Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s annual financial 
report to employes last week outlined a 
liberalization of its vacation plan to give 
wage earners a week with pay after three 
instead of five years’ service. The report 
also disclosed that the average service of 
all employes is eight years and that of 
supervisory workers 23 years. 





Tires Southward 
More United States Companies 


Plan Latin-American Branches 


Ever since the European war focused at- 
tention on expanding trade between the 
Americas, economists have pointed out 
that if this country wanted to sell more 
goods to South America, something must 
be done to increase purchasing power down 
there. Either the United States must buy 
more Latin-American products, or, as pro- 
posed before the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee in 
January, United States capital must be 
forthcoming to help build up industries. 

Department of Commerce officials have 
encouraged the latter idea for some time, 
and a fortnight ago it was translated into 
action when the United States Rubber Co. 
revealed plans for building a new manu- 
facturing plant in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Last week two other rubber companies 
followed suit with announcements by 
General Tire & Rubber Co. of a tire fac- 
tory to be erected in a suburb of Caracas, 
Venezuela, and by the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
of a similar plant in Chile. Both of these 
factories will have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 50,000 tires a year. 

In the case of General Tire, it was re- 
vealed that part of the capital was being 
contributed by a group of Venezuelan busi- 
nessmen. While details of the other plants 
were not divulged, government officials 
say they, too, are being financed partly 
with South American funds. 

From official spokesmen NEWSWEEK 
also learned that a fourth tire company 
and a concern outside the rubber industry 
are likewise contemplating construction of 
South American plants. Meanwhile, from 
Rio de Janeiro, where until recently the 
United States Steel Corp. was considering 
erecting a mill (Newsweek, Jan. 29), 
came a report that representatives of the 
German Krupp interests had approached 
the government with a proposal for a steel 
Plant in Brazil. The Germans already have 
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Kohler Electric Plants are built to stand 
hard use. Easily installed on excavators, 
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on small trucks to be moved where light 
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Behemoth: What is claimed to 
be the most powerful testing ma- 
chine ever built, unveiled last week, 
at the New Kensington, Pa., labora- 
tories of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, chewed up an oak tree trunk 
with about a third of its 3,000,000- 
pound pressure, yet was sensitive 
enough to crack the shell of an egg 
without spilling its contents. 





an investment in Brazilian metal opera- 
tions through nickel mines which they op- 
erate in the State of Goyaz. 


Significance 


So far as the rubber industry is con- 
cerned, Latin America is a largely unde- 
veloped market which is viewed as a log- 
ical territory for expansion. Firestone and 
Goodyear already have factories there. 

The companies usually prefer local in- 
terests to help finance plants, since this 
reduces the danger of expropriation. And 
from the standpoint of intrahemispheric 
trade, the new factories, besides providing 
employment for native workmen, reduce 
the need of dollar exchange for buying 
tires and thus release funds for the pur- 
chase of other United States products. 

The German-Brazilian deal is not taken 
too seriously in this country, since it is 
doubted if the Reich could carry out such 
an enterprise during the war. Moreover, 
the move was suspected in some quarters 
as a Brazilian effort to obtain action on 
the U. S. Steel Corp. project, which last 
week was still quiescent. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Death Sentence 

The SEC began its long-delayed en- 
forcement of the “death sentence” hang- 
ing over the $14,000,000,000 public-utility- 
holding-company industry with action 
against five out of nine companies investi- 
gated. They were the $2,600,000,000 Elec- 
tric Bond & Share system, the $373,000,- 
000 Engineers Public Service system, the 
$448,000,000 Middle West Corp., heir to 
the Insull empire, the $837,000,000 United 
Gas Improvement Co., the $422,000,000 
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Cities Service Power & Light Co. In each 
case a “show cause” order (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 5) informed the companies that they 
did not conform to the integration require- 
ments of the act, and gave them until early 
April to tell what they would do about it. 
After replies are in, hearings will be held 
and proceedings may drag out several 
years. Also last week, Bond & Share issued 
a stockholders’ report revealing integration 
plans: consolidation of its vast properties 
covering 26 states into three major systems 
in the East, Southwest, and Northwest. 


Personnel 

William C. Dickerman, former presi- 
dent of the American Locomotive Co., was 
elected chairman, and Duncan W. Fraser, 
vice president in charge of manufacturing, 
was promoted to president . . . Albert 
R. Fleischmann, manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc.’s Chicago. division, and John 
W. Luce, manager in charge of production, 
were made vice presidents, while President 
Thomas L. Smith was named chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 


Associated’s Trustees 

Shortly after the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. and its chief subsidiary, As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Corp., went into 
bankruptcy (Newsweek, Feb. 12), Sen. 
George W. Norris started a rumpus by 
protesting against reported plans for mak- 
ing John W. Hanes, former Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, trustee for the $1, 
000,000,000 holding company, which was 
long dominated by Howard C. Hopson. 
He demanded instead that the SEC itself 
serve as trustee for the system. Last week, 
in New York, Federal Judge Vincent L. 
Leibell settled the clamor by appointing 
Walter H. Pollak, outstanding New York 
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lawyer, trustee for the top company, and 
Dr. Willard L. Thorp, economist for Dun 
Bradstreet, Inc., as well as adviser to 
Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, 
ys co-trustee with Dennis J. Driscoll, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, for the corporation (which 
actually owns all Associated operating 
companies). The SEC approved the ap- 
pointments, and Norris made no comment. 


Trends 

Exports in January amounted to $368,- 
550,000 and imports to $241,961,000, com- 
pared with $212,911,000 and $178,246,000 
respectively last year. 
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sitive Board index rose for the fifth consecu- 

n egg tive month in January to a point 3 per 
cent above December and 15 per cent 
above last year, but the decline in the new 
orders index was checked. 
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sulted from a quickened interest in air 
transportation plus better general business, 
which increased passenger traffic 45 per 
cent and brought a 29 per cent increase in 
express poundage. 
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One consequence of this prosperity has 
been a flood of applications from the air 
lines to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
seeking permission to extend their routes. 
By last week 71 requests for such expan- 
sions were being studied by the CAA. By 
the time duplications are culled out, the 
extensions sought would increase America’s 
air-transport system from 36,533 route 
miles to about 56,000, covering not only all 
of the nation’s principal cities (see map) 
but many of the smaller communities as 
well. 

While the requested expansion appears 
to be a considerable addition to the air- 
transport system, still it is less than many 
aviation officials believe is warranted by 
the present trends. But their bids are be- 
ing kept conservative by two considera- 
tions: increased difficulty of finding com- 
petent pilot material, since the Army and 
Navy now tend to hang on to most of the 
flyers they train, and the chances that pro- 
curement of commercial airplanes may be- 
come difficult and expensive amid the mili- 
tary-plane boom. 


“| Many business observers expect Ameri- 
can airplane production to decrease sharp- 
ly whenever the war ends, but Glenn L. 
Martin, one of the nation’s largest air- 
plane manufacturers, isn’t greatly worried. 
Because of the rapid advances in aircraft 
design, the military market will be forced 
to continue to buy planes for at least 
twelve months after peace is declared, 
Martin contends. In addition, commercial 
companies whose orders have been side- 
tracked by war, will furnish a second 
market. As an example of the rapid de- 
velopments in aviation, Martin told the 
Bond Club of New York of plans for a 
250,000-pound giant plane, capable of 
carrying a crew of sixteen and 2 tons of 
bombs 11,000 miles—plans still in the 
blueprint stage, however. 
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It’s snooty soup! We admit it! 
Underwood Black Bean Soup is 
dark and smooth, worthy of a spot 
of your finest sherry. Underwood 
Purée Mongole (pea and tomato 
with julienned vegetables and a 
touch of curry) is thick and good, 
chef-seasoned with distinction, Both 
soups cost a trifle more than other 
soups you can buy. Both soups are 
«worth more. May we suggest you 
star them on your menu lists? 


@ If your dealer. does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 19 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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BLANKETS 
BUILT TO “TAKE IT” 
Salvaged from a sunken ship, more 


than 50 years ago... and still in use 
today! t, gentlemen, is the true-life 
story of one Hudson’s Bay “Point” 
Blanket. Since first introduced for the 
Indian trade, in 1779, Hudson’s Bay 
“Point” Blankets have been a “‘must” 
for every outdoor man, Their ed, 
fur-like nap locks out cold and damp. 
They are woven to wear for years! 
But buy carefully. Only genuine 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets bear 
the Seal of ity. Write for color chart: 
The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I.,sole Amer- 
ican distributors. In Canada: The Hudson’s Bay 
Co.,Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Straws in the Wind 


This is written at the end of a 
7,000-mile trip that included stops in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas. The Value of such trips 
is always great to a person studying the 
play of political forces. But the trips rare- 
ly warrant the political generalization and 
prognostication some travelers are wont to 
attempt. 

At any rate, I claim no special insight 
into political sentiment generally, as a re- 
sult of this trip. I made no systematic 
personal survey, rang no “typical” door- 
bells, did no scientific “sampling” of opin- 
ion in hot-dog and hamburger stands, 
dipped into the political and economic wis- 
dom of no given number of taxi drivers. 
(By the way, taxi drivers know as well as 
the next one that they are supposed to be 
the modern equivalent of the Delphic Ora- 
cle. Shrewd ones among them have a way 
of telling the inquiring fare what they 
think he would like to hear.) So, after due 
disclaimer, a few incidental impressions 
may be in order. 

1—If half the time and energy the peo- 
ple of this country are devoting to specu- 
lating on Mr. Roosevelt’s intentions about 
a third term were turned to productive use 
—to the making, selling and consuming of 
goods—we would have a sizable boom. 
Seriously, uncertainty over the third term 
seems to be a positive factor in retarding 
enterprise. 

2—Mr. Roosevelt as a third-term can- 
didate cannot possibly be as strong as he 
was as a second-term candidate. The ex- 
tent to which third-term objections cut in- 
to his support, whether it is one, five, ten, 
fifteen, or, as the Gallup poll shows, twenty 
per cent, will spot his opponent just that 
much. Averages in Presidential elections 
over the past century and a half make it 
clear that the odds are against any candi- 
date for President who enters the race un- 
der a handicap of ten per cent. 

3—There seems to be no widespread be- 
lief that Mr. Garner will be the Democratic 
candidate, though he is popular and re- 
spected. Hull, too, is popular and respect- 
ed. Chief interest in Farley is whether he 
will ultimately support Roosevelt. There 
is not much talk about other Democrats. 

4—However business and political lead- 
ers may question Dewey’s qualifications 
for the Presidency, their lucubrations have 
not as yet decreased the popular interest 
in him to any great degree. There are ap- 
proximately 3,000 county prosecutors in 
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the United States, and the people of this 
country have a way of looking upon these 
men, especially when they are young and 
of a reforming turn, as the most promising 
of all political prospects. Mr. Dewey is 
the beneficiary of this political habit. But 
there is feeling that the leaders who domi- 
nate the convention will choose Vanden- 
berg or Taft, who are growing in strength. 
5—There is apprehension about the in- 
crease of the power of government, about 
the size of the national debt, about “radi- 
calism” in government, about the millions 
still unemployed, about the Administra- 
tion’s pro-Allied and anti-Japanese bent. 
Finally, there is no little disillusionment 
among social workers about certain of the 
humanitarian activities of the Federal gov- 
ernment. These feelings are nowhere as 
intense as they are among businessmen. 
But they are none the less important. Be- 
cause they are increasing noticeably. 





The By-Elections 


Cccinbiaiing on the two recent 
Congressional elections in Ohio, The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, traditionally Demo- 
cratic, and pro-Roosevelt in 1932 and 1936, 
concludes that “Ohio cannot be counted on 
to support a Democratic candidate for 
President this year.” 

That seems to be the impression of every 
disinterested observer in the state. These 
by-elections indicate the continuation of a 
heavy trend away from the New Deal in 
the pivotal state of Ohio. A close analysis 
of their results confirms the first impres- 
sion. 

The Seventeenth District lies somewhat 
north and east of Columbus. It is predom- 
inantly rural, with a few small manufactur- 
ing cities. In 1932 the Republican candi- 
date had 48 per cent of the vote; in 1934, 
46 per cent; in 1936, 41 per cent; in 1938, 
47 per cent. In the present election, the 
Republican candidate got 55 per cent of 
the vote. True, the total vote cast was 
about half the vote in 1938. But the 
weather was bad, and the weather is an 
important factor in this sort of district. In 
fact, bad weather is known as Democratic 
weather in those parts. The rural vote, 
which tends to be more heavily Republican 
than the city vote, is less apt to turn out 
on a bad day. So the chances are that if 
the weather had been good, the vote would 
have been even more largely Republican. 
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Going back to the days before the New 
Deal, when the Seventeenth District was 
normally Republican, we find that in 1996 
the successful Republican candidate re. 
ceived precisely the same proportion of the 
vote as this year—55 per cent. Which 
would suggest that the era of Democratic 
supremacy is over in this characteristic 
district and that the wandering Repub- 
licans are home again. 

I have a personal knowledge of the dis- 
trict in which the other by-election took 
place—the Twenty-Second District. I was 
born there and lived there most of my life. 
The district, partly rural, partly small 
town and partly well-to-do urban territory, 
is traditionally Republican. The most ex- 
quisite kind of gerrymandering has attend- 
ed to that. Mrs. Chester Bolton, the suc- 
cessful candidate, is able and well-liked. 
But nevertheless, she is known chiefly 
through her husband’s political career. She 
made no active personal campaign. Her 
opponent had Democratic machine support 
and also Townsendite support. He had 
served in Congress for one term after the 
landslide of 1936. But Mrs. Bolton’s vic- 
tory was more pronounced than any other 
in the past ten years. In 1932, Mr. Bolton 
received 59 per cent of the vote against the 
very strong candidacy of Judge Florence E. 
Allen. In 1934, he received 53 per cent; in 
1936, 49 per cent; in 1938, 56 per cent. In 
this by-election Mrs. Bolton received 63 
per cent of the vote. It is true that here 
again the weather affected the size of the 
total vote cast, but, by the same token, 
that would operate to the advantage of 
the Democrats. 

The significance of these figures be- 
comes clear when we recall what happened, 
over the country, in November 1938. The 
returns in that election, as compared with 
those of November 1936, indicated clearly 
that a large area, traditionally Republican, 
extending solidly from Western Pennsyl- 
vania to Nebraska through the central por- 
tions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and over 
most of Iowa, was drifting back en masse 
to the Republican party. The vote in the 
Seventeenth and Twenty-Second Districts 
means that the trend has not yet been re- 
versed. More, it suggests that the trend is 
actually gaining momentum. 

Now this is not to say for a moment 
that the Republicans have the election in 
the palm of their hands. There are any 
number of mistakes the Republicans them- 
selves could make which would reverse the 
trend. But it is to say that if the trend 
continues, Democratic chances will look 
bad. For the Democrats cannot win un- 
less they break this traditional Republican 
belt. 

Despite alibis and explanations, Demo- 
cratic strategists must realize how seriously 
the results of last week’s by-elections must 
be taken. There is substantial justification 
for the Republican optimism over them. 
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( )ver all the cars on 1940's highways 
this phenomenal new Packard One- 
sixty makes you monarch! 


’s the new master of America’s high- 
vays! It earns this title in agile per- 
formance, roadability and handling 


ease. 


It has the most powerful 8-cylinder en- 
gine that any 1940 American passenger 
car can boast—160 horsepower! More 
power per pound of car weight than 
any other car you can mention. 


Take one look at its long, low, racy 
beauty. and the first word that comes 
to your mind is—fast/ And this car 
is fast! 


Yet it gives you a gas economy that is 
almost nip-and-tuck with that of cars 
weighing hundreds of pounds less, and 
with motors of 20 to 25 less horsepower! 


Thanks to Packard design and pre- 
cision manufacturing, this car seldom 
sees the inside of a repair shop. 


A: its handling ease will also amaze 
yo \. Its ride is an eye-widening experi- 
ence in comfort. 


conomy and handling ease like this 
mi ‘ht lead you to think it’s a midget. 
Bu: get in, stretch out—there’s room 
to «pare. 


‘Ine more bit of astonishment —this 
grect car costs even less than last year’s 
Packard Super-8! 


And now—ask your Packard dealer 
to bring one to your door. Take the 
whcel—see how it feels to be a king! 
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Illustrated: Packard Super-8 One-Sizty Touring Sedan, $1647* (white sidewall tires extra) 


Available in eight body styles and three different wheel- 
base lengths. Long, lithe, handsomely appointed, this 
car is a joy to look at as well as a dream to drive. 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 
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